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SAVE ALL THE ae SEED THIS SPRING 


E want to inoculate every .Progressive Farmer reader with | be made, the seed may be harvested by waiting until they are mature 
“‘clover fever,’’—want every one of them to have a severe and | and then cutting with a mower and raking. When handled in this 
protracted case of it. The general prevalence of this disease | way, the clover should be cut when the plants are moist with dew in 
among the farmers of the South will, we believe, mean more than any | order. to. prevent shattering, and the straw scattered ona_tight barn 
other .one thing in increasing 
our yields, adding to our live- | | : a7 . | Pe a die <i | ye 
stock, and bettering our agri- | & : em : 
cultural conditions. generally. . 

However, in order to grow 
clover, clover seed are neces- 
sary. Seed of crimson clover, 
and this, we believe, is the 
premier clover for the South, 
are usually scarce and high- 
priced; and in the past this scar- 
city has kept many a farmer 
from trying the crop. As long 
as the European war continues 
seed are likely to continue high 
in price and hard to get, and 
the only way to remedy the 
shortage is for us to save our 
Own seed. 

It used to be said, on account 
of our wet springs, that it is 
difficult to save sound crimson 
clover seed in theSouth. Our: 
observation for the past two 
years leads us to believe there 
is very little basis, in fact, for 
such statements. We have 
seen Southern- grown seed, 
both hulled and unhulled, used, 
and the results have gener- 
erally been good. Of course 
if the seed are allowed to get 
wet and are stored wet, rot- 


, ‘ ‘ HOME FROM SCHOOL 
ting is bound to occur, but this Little Jewell Campbell, West Point, Ga., who Drives Her Ponies to and From School, Two and One-half Miles Away 
is a result that may be ex- 


_ pected with seed corn, oats, or seed of any other crop. The truth | floor, to avoid any danger of heating and spoiling. When thoroughly 
is that home-grown clover seed, where reasonable precautions are | dry, the seed may be threshed out with flails, in the way cowpeas are 
taken, are just as good and dependable as the high-priced foreign- | sometimes beaten out. 

grown seed we have each year been paying 
several million dollars for. 

Not only should each farmer who has ¥ rf P 
clover growing now save enough seed for Aderxtion These ie in Your Local 
his own use next fall, but all he has in excess — + 3 z : ne Be 
of his individual needs should be carefully A Clover Seed Stiipper That Is Cheap anid yet tried crimson clover, we would urge 
saved and marketed. Inall probability seed Effective . fo pes ee ae that arrangements be made now for seed 
will be high again next fall, and any surplus More Horse-power and a aces on Our enough to start next fall. The crop is 
can be disposed of at a good profit. On an- Farms... . a a i le simply too fine a one to be without. Any 
other page we are reproducing with descrip- | Farmer Must Be a eid Man . plant that will grow in the winter and 
tive matter, a drawing of the clover seed | Improving Town Markets . . . . early spring and be out of the way in time 
stripper designed by the United States De- |} Summer Spraying for Stone Fruits . for cotton and corn; that is suited to nearly 
partment of Agriculture. A number of our | How We Can Have Better Livestock every well drained soil type in the South; 
readers made and used this stripper last | Coéperation the Only Way Out . . that will give valuable grazing during the 

Se : ° winter; and that, when plowed under, will 
year, and they are enthusiastic about it. | Preventing Waste of Road Money . hi . . 

: . ye equal to several tons of stable manure 
Depending on the quantity of seed to har- | Send for the Agricultural Yearbook of & ticueanl eounda of ailaeds ale 
vest, it can be made in any size, from asmall | Incubator Directions “hae per acre,—such a crop as this indeed should 
hand stripper twelve inches wide to one four | Thoughts for Campaign Year . . have a place on every farm in the South. 
or five feet wide drawn by two horses. Shipping Livestock Codéperatively 


Let’s do our part by saving every seed 
In case a stripper such as is shown cannot possible. 








- 

















Upon those of our readers who have 
DON’T FAIL TO READ— tried this great crop, we would urge that 
every seed possible be saved for enlarg- 
ing the acreage next fall and for supplying 
the neighbors; and upon those who haven't 
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SS SSBC RB EBB BEBE. 


Tom—You’re not turning as fast as Dad does, Mary. 
Mary—No Tom, but we'll get all the cream any way 
with this lovely new machine. Dad says 


“It Skims Clean at Any Speed” 


That’s what this marvelous new invention actually does, 


A fixed-feed separator may skim clean if:in perfect order 
and turned at just the right speed. ‘But every :member 
of the family turns the crank at adi t rate; no-one 
can maintain an even speed all the time—it .isn’t human 
nature. Every old type separator has an unchanging 
anflow of milk. That’s why it loses cream when not 
turned at exactly the:right speed. P 


THE NEW 


Separator gets all the creambecause it automatically regue 
dates ‘the ‘inflow-exactlyin;proportion to the separating fores 
always just :right ‘for perfect skimming. 

The Suction-feetl ‘Separator delivers smooth cream of 
even fhi ‘that churns .out ‘more butter of choicest 


‘Yon .can increase :the capacity .of ‘the ‘Suction-feed by 
‘simply turning faster, :and:get through quicker if ina hurry. 
The new Sharples is the only Separator that can be hasten- 
ed. You can easily pour milk from a forty-quart can into 
the low supply can. It’s the largest found on any separator 
—and it’s only knee-high. 


The women folks prefer the Sharples because the simple 
tubular bowl is so easily cleaned. Has only three pieces 
—no disks to wash or to get mixed'up. The tubular shape 
gives double skimming force. 


The new Sharples is ruggedly built for hard service. It 
is neat, compact, runs easily and oils itself. 


This wonderful machine will earn you a new dairy 
profit—without added expense. Our new free book, 
**Velvet’’ for Dairymen, fully describes the Suction-feed, 
Your copy is ready. Send for it today. Address Dept. 21. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Also Sherples Milkers and Gasolw:> Eagines 
West Chester » “ a Pennsylvania 
San Francisco Portland 


Chicago Toronto 


~ 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T 'PAY double prices for feather beds and 





MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 


pillows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. | weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 


Special low prices. Write Teday. Agents: Wanted. 
American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 21,Nashville,Tenn. | ars. 


= 


profits, best pigeon kn 


own, Write for particu- 
RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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Strengthens Every A gum 


LL that -can ‘be ‘said ‘for tractor farming is made 
stronger by the GasPull. It adds handiness to 
power, convenience to durability, simplicity to 

economy. And on top of that it is low priced. 


The handiness and light weight of the GasPull are big 
features. It weighs only 11,000 pounds and will turn 
on a 15-foot circle. It can be equipped for-speeds - from 
2 to 3%4 miles per hour. 


Nothing that would add ‘to its convenience or reliability 
has been overlooked—all controlling levers are conven- 
iently located and it is equipped with a safety cranking 
device and a dependable foot brake. 


The motor is powerful and smooth running, the lubri- 
cating system is efficient, and all working parts are well 
protected from dirt and the weather. 

You can count on the GasPull-to ‘handle all your power jobs—15 


horsepower on the draw-bar and 30 horsepower on the belt—and ‘no 
tractor is‘more conservatively rated. Write for acatalog.and prices. 


Advance+Rumely lines include the famous OilPull tractor, -Rumely 
traction :plows-and the new All Purpose small farm tractor, thresh- 
ers,:steam -engines, hullers and huskers—all, dependable ‘machines 
-and* backed by Advance-Rumely service. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. 
La Porte (Incorporated) Indiana 
New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. Dalias, Tex. 
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HEN you buy your grain binder this spring, 

do not make the mistake of experimenting 

with an untried orcheap machine. You cannot make 

money that way. A binder is useful for one purpose 

only —to get all the grain cut and bound in the short time 

allowed for the harvest. “That is no time to risk experiments, 

especially when you do not have to. Choose your binder from 

one of the old reliable, yet up-to-date in every way, International 
Harvester binders sold under the trade names — 


Champion Deering McCormick 
Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


You will find practical farmers, who ‘know -what particular 
harvesting difficulties they must overcome each year, urging the 
use of some binder with anIHC name. Years of building-and 
betterment have resulted in these machines that insure as com- 
plete a harvest asit is possible ever to get, even under worst field 
and grain conditions, 

Look for the same high-grade workmanship, the same famous 
IHC quality inl HC'twine. Make the most of your crops, 
Your local dealer:can furnish you with IH.C binder repairs and 
twine. See.him or write to us for information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


_ (incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 








Make your neighborhood a Progressive Farmer neighborhood. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 








F A farm animal is unwisely fed it 

may not make any money for its 
owner, even though it be liberally 
supplied with feed; but an animal 
that is not given enough feed never 
has any sort of a chance to make 
money for its owner. Only out of 
feed can any animal make money for 
its owner, and if it is starved no prof- 
it can possibly be obtained. We must 
learn to feed better as the starting 
point in livestock husbandry. 





Water the Livestock Often and Reg- 
ularly 


ITH the coming of warm weath- 

er it is impertant that the hard- 
working horse or mule receive water 
often and regularly. If the animal is 
fed in the morning water should be 
allowed both before and after feed- 
ing. The offering of water before 
feeding is, of course, unnecessary, if 
free access to water is allowed dur- 
ing the night. If the distance to be 
traveled or the time spent is not too 
great, the animal doing hard work on 
a hot day should be allowed water in 
the middle of the forenoon. Water 
should be offered when the animal is 
“taken out” and again when “tak- 
en up” at the noon period of rest. 
Water will be required in the middle 
of the afternoon, and it is doubtful 
if it pays to withhold it, even though 
considerable time is lost in supplying 
it. At least a little water should be 
given when the stock first come in at 
night, and then later they should be 
given water freely. In fact, in warm 
weather, work stock should have ac- 
cess to water during the night or be 
watered after consuming their even- 
ing meal. 





Probably Inconclusive Evidence 


A READER requests that we pub- 
lish the following which, as stat- 
ed, purports to be a statement made 
in bulletin No. 47 of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The following data was collected 
by Rommel of the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry and publish- 
ed in Bulletin No. 47 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“Experiments were made with six 
breeds of swine, at eight different ex- 
periment stations, with reference to 
number of pounds of feed consumed 
to make 100 pounds of gain. 





Total | Feed for 
100 lbs. 


gain 
344 Ibs. 
a oo 
oS * 
369’ 


407“ 
418“ 


No. of 


Breed Tests 





Tamworth... 
Chester White 
Poland-China 


Large Yorkshire --.-- 
Duroc-Jersey 














We doubt seriously if these limited 
numbers of tests indicate facts which 
can be accepted as reliable. Many 
more tests would be necessary to ob- 
tain averages that could be accepted 
as likely to be accurate or represent 
correct average results from the 
breeds. 





Feeding Value of Delinted Cotton- 
seed Hulls 


ACHINERY for removing the lint 

from cotton seed has been im- 
proved until] much less is now left 
with the cottonseed hulls than for- 
merly. In fact, the high price of 
linters and this difference in machin- 
ery has produced hulls with practi- 
cally all the lint removed. A reader 
wants to know the difference in the 
feeding value of these delinted hulls 








and the old or regular cottonseed 


hulls. 

We do not know the number of 
pounds of additional lint obtained 
from a ton or how much less lint a 
ton of the delinted hulls contains than 
a ton of the old kind, but we feel cer- 
tain there is not much difference in 
the feeding value of the two kinds of 
hulls. Cottonseed hulls contain more 
protein than cotton lint, but the 
amount or difference is small and 
scarcely worth considering, for even 
in the old kind of hulls the digestible 
protein is only .3 per cent. The chief 
difference, so far as we can see, is in 
the fact that the delinted hulls will 
not hold cottonseed meal as well as 
the old hulls with some lint left on 
them. Cottonseed hulls have served 
splendidly for mixing with cottonseed 
meal, because the lint on the hulls 
“held the meal and preserved a good 
light mixture. The meal will not 
stick to the delinted hulls so well and 
will probably fall to the bottom of 
the feed boxes, but the difference in 
the feeding value of the old kind and 
the delinted hulls, when the meal is 
fed on silage for instance and the 
hulls fed. separately, is probably 
slight. 





Protein Feeds Relatively Low-priced 
in the South 


READER wants to know, “Why 

it is that so many writers state 
that protein is the important nutrient 
and determines the value of a feed, 
when it is well known that fats and 
carbohydrates are also necessary?” 

It is not correct to state that pro- 
tein determines the value of a feed, 
although it is often done. Protein is 
the most important nutrient because 
it is usually present in smaller quan- 
tity and consequently costs more, and 
it has a function to perform as a feed 
that neither fats nor carbohydrates 
can perform. Protein can largely 
take the place of carbohydrates and 
fats, but these cannot take the place 
of protein. The animal must have 
protein to build up the tissues of its 
body, or to grow and to repair or re- 
place the tissues which are normally 
worn out. For this reason it is cor- 
rect to state that it is the most im- 
portant feed nutrient. But in the 
South carbohydrates are relatively as 
scarce and high priced as protein if 
‘not more so. Corn, the best source 
of carbohydrates in this country, is 
almost always high in price, whereas 
cottonseed meal, which is plentiful, is 
the cheapest source of protein known 
at the present time, 

The South needs a cheap carbohy- 
drate concentrate or grain feed in 
order to make stock feeding profit- 
able. We can produce carbohydrates 
in sorghum and other silage and in 
hays at a reasonable price, but until 
larger yields are produced per acre, 
corn and other such concentrates or 
feeds are certain to remain high- 
priced. 

Increased soil fertility is alone 
needed to produce large yields of 
corn, for we have the other requisites, 
a long growing season, heavy rainfall 
and warm weather, in abundance. 
With a large variety of legumes and 
cottonseed meal, the cheapest pro- 
tein concentrate, and the ability to 
grow cheap roughage, because we 
can grow two crops a year, the only 
thing needed to complete our supply 
of livestock feeds is a cheap concen- 
trate rich in carbohydrates. Corn is 
the ideal carbohydrate grain, and 
with everything needed to grow it 
but rich lands, the problem could be 
easily and quickly solved if we once 


appreciated the value of a rich soil. 
There need be no loss of present 
crops and a loss of not more than 
three to five years in time between 
our present yields of corn—around 18 
bushels per acre—and a yield of 40 to 
50 bushels per acre. 

Until we get some such carbohy- 
drate feed, produced much cheaper 
than we now produce corn, it will not 
be correct to state that the per cent 
of protein determines the price of a 
feed, in the South, 


CHANGES THAT ARE FOR THE 
BETTER 


There May Be Disagreement as to 
the Best Cropping System for the 
South, but Out of It All Will Come 
Good 


HERE is more change taking 

place in agricultural practices, 
cropping systems and business meth- 
ods in the South at the present time 
than ever before in the history of our 
farming. There is an unrest, an in- 
quiry, a feeling that change is neces- 
sary, which means much for the bet- 
terment of agricultural conditions. 

There are numerous factors or in- 
fluences conspiring to bring about 
this condition. The boll weevil has 
given many one-crop farmers a se- 
rious jolt and has actually awakened 
some of them to an appreciation of 
the necessity for a system of agricul- 
ture which will produce or maintain 
a fertile soil as the best insurance 
against disaster resulting from such 
destruction of any one crop. 

The European war has disturbed 
conditions, resulting in high prices for 
many products other than cotton and, 
for a time at least, in a low price for 
cotton. This has not only called at- 
tention to the necessity for the pro- 
duction of more food and feed crops, 
but has also demonstrated that our 
one-crop cotton farming has so de- 
pleted our lands that few other crops 
can be grown profitably, even at high 
prices. 

Then, again, the agricultural press, 
the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations and the numerous oth- 
er agencies working for the dissemi- 
nation of agricultural knowledge have 
reached such an accumulative effect 
from their efforts that more people 
are recognizing the need for applying 
more agricultural knowledge to our 
farming and are seeking to obtain it. 

A Northern financier, who recently 
visited the South to study our econom- 
ic conditions, remarked to the writer 
that he found no agreement as to our 
future agriculture. He had found 
those who believed cotton should be 
abandoned, while others insist that 
the best results are obtained from 
growing a smaller acreage of cotton 
and a larger acreage of food and feed 
crops for a few years only or until 
the worst effects of the boll weevils 
are over, and then returning to cot- 
ton, and all cotton, growing more of 
it than ever before. This class with 
positive assurance declare that their 
experience with other crops has dem- 
onstrated conclusively that cotton is 
the only crop that can be profitably 
grown in the South. A third class, 
which this observer thinks is in the 
minority, are at least advising if not 
following the advice, that cotton be 
made the chief money crop in a di- 
versified agriculture, which will fur- 
nish other money crops than cotton, 
feed the South and increase soil fer- 
tility. 

Our visitor seemed to consider this 
condition, at least unfortunate if. not 
actually portending financial and bus- 
iness depression or difficulties in the 
near future. On the other hand, after 
what we have gone through, we re- 
gard these differences of opinion and 
this unsettled condition of our agri- 
culture as a good sign and portending 





a better agriculture and better finan- 
cial and business conditions for the 
South. While we have some who will 
quit cotton, almost if not entirely; 
some who will continue to grow cot- 
ton and nothing but cotton; and oth- 
ers who will give cotton a rational 
prominent place in our agriculture, 
but who will produce other money 
crops in a cropping system that will 
build up soil fertility and increase 
crop yields;' still, on the whole, our 
agriculture will be strengthened and 
larger earnings per acre and per man 
will be the result of the changes. We 
believe that the unrest is a healthy 
one and that the inquiry now so in- 
sistent can result only in good, by the 
development of a more intelligent 
system of farming. 


MONEY CROPS 


Corn Is a Good Money Crop, Provid- 
ed We Increase the Yield Per Acre 
and Give More Attention te Mar- 
keting It 


HE following is contributed by a 
large farmer familiar with the 
Memphis, Tennessee, corn market: 

“A survey of the United States 
would show that every section except 
the South has two or more money 
crops. Corn, wheat, oats, hay, dairy 
products, cattle, hogs, horses, mules, 
fruit and truck farming afford a va- 
riety of crops that are used generally 
by the farmers of the North and 
West, so that they have more than 
one money crop. 

“Cotton is the best money crop for 
the South, but we must have more 
than one money crop. To dépend 
upon the cotton crop only is unwise, 
as we all know from past experience. 
Aside from the fact that cotton is 
subject to many influences beyond 
our control, the weather conditions 
in any particular section may result 
in a short crop. For instance, an ex- 
cess of moisture, while hurtful to cot- 
ton, is helpful to corn. 

“Why not make a money crop of 
corn? Everyone can grow corn. 
Memphis grain merchants this season 
bought four million bushels grown in 
that territory. Shellers have been in- 
stalled that will shell 26,000 bushels 
per day. In time cotton gins inthe coun- 
try will add shellers as a part of their: 
equipment. Man and beast eat corn. 
If the war lasts for five years longer, 
it will not hurt the price of corn. 

“The farmer who grows corn may 
rest assured that he can get as much 
for it next fall in Memphis as the 
same corn is selling for in St. Louis 
and Chicago. The market is usually 
two to three cents better in Memphis. 

“Southern-grown corn is best for 
export trade, because it has a longer 
season in which to mature, and so 
has not the excess moisture of corn 
grown in the North. But for most 
purposes yellow corn is preferred by 
the Memphis trade. 

“Make inquiry of your merchant, 
and see what he wants for corn now, 
then go it, and grow a good corn 
crop.” 

When corn is made a money crop 
it may be marketed either through 
livestock or on the grain markets of 
the country. This is an advantage 
not possessed by cotton. But when 
we make corn a money crop we must 
produce more per acre or there will 
not be much money in the crop. But 
as a matter of fact, nothing would 
probably stimulate more the interest 
in increasing the yield of corn per 
acre than the making of a money 
crop out of it. 

Some thought the South was going 
to produce too much corn in 1915, but 
she did not produce enough. There 
is no danger of over-production of 
corn as long as the war lasts, and no 
danger of over-production of corn in 
the South, war or no war, for many 
years yet to come. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Why Not Give Your Address? 
. FLORIBERT, who does not say 


where he lives, asks questions of 
no interest to any one else I will 
reply to his letter when he sends his 
address and a two-cent stamp. 





Better Get What Potash You Can 


zh OULD you advise on light sandy 

soil fish scrap or cottonseed 
meal with acid phosphate under 
cotton?” 

Fish scrap is a very good carrier of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, but the 
cottonseed meal carries nearly 2 per 
cent of potash, and mixed in equal 
parts with acid phosphate will make 
about the best fertilizer we can now 
make, for light, sandy soils. 





Shipping Sweet Potatoes 


**f EXPECT to begin shipping Nan-- 


cy Hall sweet potatoes in a few 

days. Can they be shipped in sacks? 
_If not, what is the best way?” 

Sweet. potatoes should never be 


shipped in sacks. I had some shipped - 


_to me in that way many years ago, 
and they were so badly bruised that 
‘they all rotted before I could bed 
them. If you are shipping to colder 
localities you should ship in tight 
barrels lined with good straw board, 
_and headed and packed so that they 
cannot shake. Or you can ship in the 
half-barrel hampers with cover, and 
the hampers lined with several thick- 
nesses of old newspapers. 





Rust on Fig Trees 


*“TJOW shall we control the rust on 
fig trees, as the price of the 
copper sulphate is prohibitive in 
making Bordeaux mixture? We have 
not had enough experience with the 
lime-sulphur wash to feel safe in us- 
“ange it.” 
While here in southeastern Mary- 
_land near the ocean we can grow figs 
very well, I have never had any trou- 
ble on mine with rust. But I think 
that it is probable that formaldehyde, 
1 pound in 40 gallons of water, will 
make an effective spray. Use it be- 
fore any signs of the rust appear and 
‘ repeat every ten days till three appli- 
cations are made. 





I Have Dropped the Dasheen 


*“*“DLEASE give your readers the 
benefit of your experience with 

the dasheen, and your opinion of its 
value.” 
I have planted and grown the da- 
.Sheens for three years, and last fall 
threw them away. Here they failed 
in the richest and most heavily ma- 
nured soil to make roots larger than 
a walnut, while the ordinary Cala- 
dium esculentum will make roots or 
rather tubers nearly as large as a 
medium-sized cantaloupe. In the 
lower South the dasheen may have 
value as a crop, for in lower South 
Carolina it was reported that it made 
400 bushels an acre. They do not de- 
velop to any size here. They may do 
better with you if planted on low and 
rich bottom land, but on your sandy 
upland they will not amount to much. 





Bermuda and Nut Grass 


ee ILL Bermuda grass smother 

nut grass? I have a nut grass 
farm. Please tell me how to get rid 
of it.” 

I got rid of it in my garden by sim- 
ply not allowing it to make green 
leaves above ground. This of course 
means cutting it off every day. This 
is impracticable on a large scale. It 
is the common opinion here that 
sweet potatoes will kill out nut grass. 
I have not tried it. Clean cultivation 
and never allowing it to seed will fin- 
ally destroy it, for thousands of 


plants come from seed to every one 
that comes from the nuts. A sinoth- 
ering crop of peas turned under and 
sowed to crimson clover in the fall 
and this turned under for corn in 
spring and the crop cleanly cultiva- 
ted and sown with peas at last work- 
ing, will do as much for its eradica- 
tion as anything I know. 





Melilotus or Sweet Clover 
‘**T NOTICE in The - Progressive 
Farmer something about’ the 
melilotus or white blooming sweet 
clover. Will seed grown in Alabama 
do well in this section of Virginia? 
I have read in a Northern paper that 
that seed from the North germinates 
better.” 
The sweet clover smells sweet, but 


- is really bitter to the taste. It grows 


well on some lime lands in the South, 
and in any section needs lime. It is a 
biennial, making seed the second 
year. Where I live it is a weed along 


- roadsides and ditch banks, and I have 


About 600 pounds will do for the late 
crop when nitrification in the soil is 
more active. You can get seed of the 
early varieties that have been kept in 
cold storage and can grow a good 
crop for winter use and the best seed 
for spring planting. 





Better Get Rid of the Onions 


so HAT shall I do to prevent the 

taste of wild onions in the 
milk? How can I get rid of the on- 
ions in the pasture?” 


I have heard it stated that mix- 
ing some cooking soda with the feed 
of the cows will stop the taste in 
the milk. I do not know that this is 
true. The best way is to destroy the 
onions. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture published a 
farmers’ bulletin on the destruction 
of wild onions devised by one of my 
old students in North Carolina, who 
is weed expert in the Department. 
You can get this bulletin on applica- 
tion tothe Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. The method is 
this: In every cluster of wild onions 
you will find a large white bulb and a 
cluster of small, dark colored ones. 
The white bulb will grow in the fall. 
Let it grow till the bulb is hollow and 
then turn all under. The little dark 





a result of systematic advertising. 


they were avaiiable. 





ADVERTISE THESE THINGS IN YOUR 
LOCAL PAPER 


ARMERS, heretofore, have not advertised much, but they could do so to an 
advantage. Men in business far less competitive than farming find it profit- 
able to advertise. Of course there are many staple farm products which could 
not be advertised profitably. But there are others which would pay well as 


Many products go to waste which could be sold if the consumer knew that 
Livestock, poultry and poultry products, butter, milk, 
wood, fruits, vegetables, home cured meats, canned goods, séed corn, velvet 
beans, cowpeas, peanuts, and a hundred other things lend themselves to ad- 
vertising. The local paper goes to every corner of the county and to various 
sections of adjoining counties. This is the range of territory in which profit- 
able marketing can be done from the farm. The farmer who advertises such 
produce as that previously mentioned will have no trouble in finding buyers in 
his locality. The home paper is the best medium for advising consumers that 
this produce is for sale.-—M. N. Beeler, Florida College of Agriculture. 








seen cattle in a field where it grew 
six feet high on the ditch banks and 
the cattle letting it alone. It has far 


_more value in the North where they 


cannot grow cowpeas and crimson 
clover as we can. I do not think it 
is needed in the greater part of the 
South. We can improve the land 
and make better feed with cowpeas, 
soy beans and crimson clover. Cow- 
peas and crimson clover will improve 
the land faster and better. 





Plant Late Irish Potatoes in July 


““ILEASE tell me when to plant the 

Lookout Mountain potatoes and 
all about them, and say if they will 
pay.” 

The Lookout Mountain potato is 
popular with some in the South. I 
know nothing about its quality nor 
its productiveness, as I have never 
grown it. I grow the Sir Walter 
Raleigh and find it good and a good 
cropper. But it matters little what 
variety you plant for the late crop so 
long as it is a good one, for the 
methods are the same with any va- 
riety. : 

We make the planting and cultiva- 
tion somewhat different from that 
used with early potatoes. Plant in 
July, and plant in deep furrows made 
by running the plow twice in the fur- 
row. We need to get them in the 
moist soil. Cover very lightly till 
they sprout, and then work the soil 
to them as they grow till level, and 
cultivate perfectly level and shallow, 
keeping a dust blanket on the ground 
to retain moisture, and never hill up 
as we do for early potatoes, for the 
hilling will dry out in hot weath- 
er. Get them deep in the ground 
and cultivate shallow and level. For 
early potatoes we use from 1,000 to 
1,500 pounds of high-grade fertilizer. 


offsets do not grow till spring. ‘ Let 
them grow in same way- and then 
turn under, being careful to entirely 
cover all the tops, and the work is 
done. 





All Highly Developed Insects 


‘a the corn worm have a com- 


plete metamorphosis, and what is 
it called in the different stages? Is 
the lady bug one of its stages? Is 
the plum curculio one of these in- 
sects ?” 

The corn ear worm is the larval 
form of a moth known as Heliothis 
armiger. Like all others of the most 
highly developed insects, it is hatched 
into a worm-like: form and passes 
into the dormant form, or pupa, from 
which the perfect moth develops. 
Moths and butterflies belong to the 
order Lepidoptera. The lady bug is 
an entirely different insect. It be- 
longs to the beetle family or the Co- 
leopterae, and it has a complete met- 
amorphosis of its own. No one should 
ever destroy the lady bug, for it is 
beneficial. You will often see the big 
green worms or larvae on tobacco 
and tomato plants covered with the 
white pupae of the lady bug, which 
has laid eggs in them and will soon 
kill them. The plum curculio also 
belongs to the Coleopterae, and is 
one of the snout beetles. 





To Grow Peaches, Buy the Trees and 
Plant and Cultivate Them Yourself 
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MAN came to see me yesterday 

who wishes to sell me peach 
trees at 17% cents each, and proposes 
to organize an association for grow- 
ing and marketing them to advant- 
age. He says that 10 men with 2% 
acres each or 500 trees can easily fill 
a car daily. The man says he will 
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supervise the planting and pruning 
for two years. What would you ad- 
vise in this matter?” 

In the first place, | doubt the adap- 
tability of your lower part of eastern 
North Carolina for commercial peach 
growing. In the next place, if you 
want to plant peach trees you can 
get them direct from a good North 
Carolina nursery for less money. I 
have known many such schemes pro- 
moted by interested parties who 
merely want to-get good prices for 
trees, and have never known any 
such scheme to succeed. Generally 
the promise to care for the trees two 
years is entirely forgotten or never 
intended to be fulfilled. Do not have 
anything to do with a promoter, but 
if you want to plant peach trees buy 
them from a good home nursery, and 
plant and care for them yourself. The 
only object of the man who proposes 
these schemes is to sell trees at a 
good price. 





Seeking the Old Cure-all 


‘““T HAVE 15 acres of red clay up- 

land to go in corn,—a very good 
piece of land.. Had wheat on it last 
year, and in the past two years has 
had 200 loads of stable manure. What 
kind of fertilizer shall I use and how 
much, and when to apply it? I have 
thought of mixing 1,000 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal and 2,000 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate, and put 100 
pounds when I plant and 100 pounds 
when the corn is waist high.” 

Here is the same request I have 
had a thousand times.. What fertil- 
izer, and how much for this, that or 
the other crop. Southern farmers 
have gotten the idea that for every 
crop planted they must use some sort 
of fertilizer mixture. If, after the 
wheat was off last summer, you had 
prepared the land and sowed peas 
and turned these under in Septem- 
ber and sowed crimson clover, you 
could now make, on land in that con- 
dition, a heavy crop of corn without 


spending a cent for fertilizer. 


As a rule, our best farmers here 
buy no complete fertilizer, and usu- 
ally buy: only acid phosphate, and 
that for the wheat crop, and they 
have maintained and increased the 
productivity of their land. Our truck- 
ers use fertilizer heavily, but they too 
have great faith in crimson clover, 
and the fields that grow tomatoes, 
melons, and cucumbers are all sowed 
to clover for a winter cover. Several 
years ago one of our large growers 
bought a little place of 60 acres some 
miles from his home place. He pre- 
pared and planted the whole place in 
watermelons and among these sowed 
crimson clover in late summer. The 
next spring he cut a big crop of clov- 
er hay and planted the land in corn 
and made a fine. crop, and the three 
crops paid for this land. 

While fertilizers will doubtless in- 
crease the corn crop, you will find 
that, especially at prices now prevail- 
ing, the increase will cost about as 
much as it is worth if you depend 
on a complete fertilizer to make it. 
With two humus-making crops turn- 
ed under, it may pay to use some acid 
phosphate on corn, but you cannot 
make cheap corn by depending on 
complete fertilizers solely. Your pro- 
posed mixture will carry too large a 
percentage of phosphoric acid as 
compared with the nitrogen, and it 
would be better to make it equal 
parts of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate. Then work your land so 
that you will alhways have a growth 
of crimson clover on it in winter as a 
winter cover and an enrichment to 
the soil. I have seen a crop of 98% 
bushels of corn an acre over a 30-acre 
field, and nothing under it but a crop 
of crimson clover that was limed 
after turning under. This was on 
land that under former management 
made 25 bushels an acre. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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| Why We Plow: Deep and Shallow Plowing 


| Article No. 17 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know”’ 





By B. L. MOSS 














HE object of all plowing is that 

the plant may have a better 

home in whichtogrowand devel- 
op. Unless contributing either directly 
or indirectly to this end, plowing is 
not serving the purpose for which 
it is intended. How may plowing 
improve soil conditions and thus con- 
tribute to a better plant growth and 
development? The following ways 
are among the most important: 

1. By fining or pulverizing the soil, 
so as to make it better suited for the 
quick germination of seeds. This, the 
making of a seed bed, is, or should 
be, perhaps the most important func- 
tion of plowing. Seeds put in cloddy, 
rough, poorly prepared land fre- 
quently fail to germinate, resulting 
in poor stands at the outset, and poor 
stands, as any good farmer knows, 
mean that a part of the field is idle 
and unproductive. Moreover, the 


seeds that do germinate produce 
weak, stunted plants that are handi- 


capped all through life. On the oth- 
er hand, seeds put in a fine, mellow, 
warm soil germinate quickly and 
grow rapidly. Truly, good prepara- 
tion, which means good plowing and 
harrowing, is full half the battle, and 
no farmer can afford to neglect it. 
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Increasing the Humus Supply 
Y TURNING under organic matter 


and thus hastennig its decay. As 
we have tried to show in our prev- 
ious articles, soil improvement with- 
out the addition of humus-forming 
material is an impossibility. Without 
humus, however excellent our plow- 
ing and cultivation may be, the best 
of soils in time lock up their plant 
foods and refuse longer to respond 
with profitable crops. The disk har- 
row and a good plow afford the best 
means of cutting such materials to 
pieces and thoroughly incorporating 
them with the soil. 
2. By increasing aeration, that is, 
exposing the soil particles to the ac- 
tion of the air, and thus helping to 
render soluble some of the insoluble 
plant foods in the soil. In our arti- 
cle on bacteria we learned that de- 
cay, or rotting, which is only a com- 
mon name for certain chemical 


changes, is due to millions of little 
organisms. Those bacteria that are 
most active in causing decay thrive 
best in the presence of air and a 
moderate amount of moisture. Tight, 
stiff clay soils especially are likely to 
be deficient in aeration, or poorly 
aired, and on such soils thorough 
plowing is generally very helpful in 
admitting more air and thus increas- 
ing the availability of the plant foods 
present. 

4. By improving the water-absorb- 
ing and water-holding capacities of 
soils. Every farm boy knows that 
when it rains the water. runs off an 
iron roof sooner than from an old 
board or shingle roof. This is be- 
cause the wood is porous and ab- 
sorbs part of the rainfall, while prac- 
tically all of it runs off the iron roof. 
Similarly, hard, tight, unbroken soils 
may let a good deal of the rainfall 
run off, while the well broken soil 
will absorb and hold most of the wa- 
ter that falls. This fact is of especial 
importance in the drier sections of 
Jklahoma and Texas, and farmers 
take advantage of it by breaking 
their lands well in the fall, so that 
they will absorb and hold the winter 
rains for the next year’s crop. 

5. By increasing the feeding area 
of plant roots. Normally plant roots 
feed to best advantage in a mellow, 
well broken soil. If the soil be only 
an inch or two deep, as is the case in 
many of our run-down cotton fields, 
it is plain the feeding area of the 
roots is very limited and that small 
crops must be the result. One of the 
best things that can be done for such 
soils is to double or even quadruple 
their depth, and this of course is best 
done by the use of a good plow and 
team and plenty of vegetable matter. 

6. By destroying harmful weeds. 

Ordinarily we depend on cultivation, 


rather than plowing, to destroy 
weeds, but sometimes plowing too 
may be used to good effect. Johnson 


erass, a very serious weed pest in 
cultivated fields, may be eradicated 
by pasturing two or three years, 
which brings the fleshy roots near 
the surface, and then plowing shal- 
low in the fall, thus exposing the 
roots to the winter freezes, and fol- 


lowing with a clean-culture crop the 
next year. Similar treatment will 


also usually eradicate Bermuda grass. 
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Very Deep Plowing Seldom Pays 


HE depth to which it is most 

profitable to plow is one that to 
some extent must be determined by 
soil conditions. A stiff, tenacious 
clay will, as a rule, give better re- 
turns from deep breaking than a 
light, sandy soil. In fact, many of 
the light sands of our Coastal Plain 
country are already too open and 
loose, and it is doubtful in their case 
whether deep plowing is ever advisa- 
ble. 

Formerly, before the experiment 
stations of the country began to take 
up the problem in a scientific way, 
very deep breaking and even subsoil- 
ing were generally recommended. 
Even today there is a good deal of 
loose advice to subsoil land, though 
those advocating the practice are 
becoming fewer each year. The truth 
is that, as experiment station after 
experiment station tried out subsoif- 
ing, most of the great claims for it 
that had been put forward have been 
found without any basis in fact. 

As early as 1899 we find the late 
Col. R. J. Redding, of the Georgia 
Experiment Station, making the fol- 
lowing statement in a bulletin on cot- 
ton culture: “As a rule it does not 
pay to subsoil the upland soils of 
middle Georgia. In some of the ex- 
periments subsoiling slightly increas- 
ed the yield, but not enough to com- 
pensate for the extra expense.” In 
another bulletin on corn culture the 
same authority says: “Repeated ex- 
periments in subsoiling the soils of 
the station farm indicate that the re- 
sults in increase of the yield do not 
pay for the increased expense of the 
operation.” 

Prof. E. B. Ferris, of the South 
Mississippi Station, conducted a num- 
ber of subsoiling experiments, and in 
none of them was there enough in- 
crease in the yield to pay for the ex- 
tra cost. He says: “The experiments 
evidently lead to the conclusion that 
subsoiling these lands is not neces- 
sary at the present time.” 
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The Texas Experiment Station 
planted sorghum on one plat subsoil- 
ed fifteen inches deep, on another 
plat broken five inches deep, and on 
another broken three inches deep. 
The land broken five inches deep 
made the best yield, the yields on the 
two other plats being about equal. 

Other stations in different parts of 
the country have conducted similar 
experiments, and the larger part of 
the evidence so gathered indicates 
that subsoiling is certainly not a 
practice to be generally recommend- 
ed. True, it may occasionally pay un- 
der exceptional conditions; but un- 
der average conditions it has little or 
no value. 

% 


Moderately Deep Plowing Is 
Best 


HOSE who have advocated sub- 
soiling have failed to take into 
consideration the fact that the mere 
act of stirring the subsoil cannot 
alone convert it into productive soil, 
A stiff clay subsoil, no matter how 
well it may be broken, will, unless 
mixed with some vegetable matter, 
still hold its plant food constituents in 
a largely insoluble and unavailable 
form. More than this, it very soon 
will again become tight, tenacious, 
and largely impervious to plant roots. 
We need deeper soils, certainly, but 
we must remember that a productive 
soil is made of something more than 
broken-up clay; that unless we add 
an abundance of humus to this clay it 
will, whatever else we may do to it, 
still remain unfit for the production 
of good crops. 

How deep, then, shall we plow? 
The question is one that does not ad- 
mit of definite answer, but we would 
say, plow deep enough to thoroughly 
incorporate an abundance of vegeta- 
ble matter in the soil and to make a 
good mellow seed bed. To do these, 
we should say not less than four or 
five inehes nor more than seven or 
eight inches, on our average South- 
ern soils and for our general crops, 
will be necessary. Plow and fill the 
soil chock full of humus to a depth 
somewhere between these extremes, 
and we may safely leave subsoiling to 
those who care more for unproved 
theories than for crops at the great- 
est net profit. 


[Next week's article will deal ‘with 
“Plows: Different Kinds and Their Use,"'] 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for @ 
new subscriber. 





The stripper here shown is designed 
not shown in the drawing. The iron } 
G should be of such length as to allow 
handle M permits the teeth to be raised 
through which teeth may be raised or ic 
front or back of the machine tilting en 
rigid the removable bolt C can be taker 
the holes BP. 30lt D should fit loosely i 
permit easy action of the attachment. 
plank N to which the whiffietree is atta 
far enough in front of the teeth to pre 
coming in contact with the teeth of tl 
sawed out of oak boards, which in tur 
and K. 

The stripper cansbe of any de- 
sired width, ranging from one foot 
to ten feet in width, depending on 
the quantity of seed to be gather- 
ed. The hangd-swung strippers are 
usually about one foot wide with 
the teeth ten inches long. The 
particular stripper illustrated is 
3% feet wide. This is a conven 
ient size where seed for three t 
twenty acres is desired, 
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to be hung on the axle A between two wheels, 
100ks G are used for attaching the stripper to 
the bottom of the stripper to miss the ground 
or lowered to catch the heads at the proper 


ywered are fixed by means of the slot EF. This 


ough to strike the ground. 
2» out and inserted in one of 
n the bottom of board B to 
It is necessary to have the 
ched fastened to the shafts 
vent the horse’s hoofs from 
1e stripper, The teeth are 
n are nailed to planks H 
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When it is desired to hold the stripper 


which, however, are Ca 
the axle. The hook 
by six inches, The 
height. The limits 
prevents either the 
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| Subscribers’ Corner | 


A Nixie Box 


E HAVE in our office what we 

call a Nixie Box, and the box is 
chucked full. What do you think it 
contains? Letters from our sub- 
“scribers who fail to sign their name, 
-or if their name, they fail to give 
‘their postoffice, and in many cases 
:fail to give either, even fail to write 
-their name on the envelope, and in 
- some cases where the name was on 
-the letter the postoffice stamp was so 
-blurred we could not even get the 
-town in that way. 

We have received over one hun- 
dred subscription: remittances that 
we have been unable to credit 
just for this reason. ‘When we re- 
ceive a letter from a friend saying “I 
sent you my remittance and you have 
“stopped my paper,” the first thing 
we do is to look in this Nixie Box 
—and we usually find them. 

Why. not make it a rule before you 
‘send a letter to look it over and make 
sure that your postoffice, route, and 
box number and name appear, and 
‘that your name is signed just exactly 
as you wish to have the party ad- 
dress you in replying. 

Always sign your name the same 
way. 

If you give your subscription to an 
agent as Frank Smith, when you sign 
your name F. H. Smith in renewing 
your subscription, we do not stop 
Frank Smith’s paper, for we do not 
know you as being the same person. 
Then in a few weeks we will receive 
‘a letter from you saying, “You are 
sending me two copies,” or “I sent 
you my remittance three weeks ago 
and I got a letter this morning say- 
ing you will stop my paper if I do 
not renew promptly.” Our last letter 
would have been sent to Frank 
Smith, for as before stated, we would 
not know that you were the same 
person. 

Help us serve you—it is our aim to 
‘get our papers to our subscribers 
promptly each week, and to have 
your renewal remittance promptly 
credited on your label, as your label 
‘is your receipt and shows the date to 
which your subscription is paid ac- 
‘cording to our records. If your label 
is right, you know our records are 
right, and if it is not rizht we will 
appreciate your advising us promptly, 
that we may make it right. 

Coéperation works with everybody 
—please codperate with us in helping 
us serve you. « 








From a Good Friend in Georgia 


NCLOSED find 14 subscriptions 
for your valued paper and check 
for same. Every one is a home-own- 
er, a law-abiding citizen and number- 
ed among Georgia’s best citizens. I 
shall not .object, if in the days to 
come, more home-owning farmers of 
my section read your paper than any 
other, for you have convictions, with 
courage to proclaim and defend them. 
The organized forces in my section 


of the state are gaining new strength. | 


The wealth-producers, the “common 
people,” of whom it is written that, 


“they heard him gladly”, are organ- | 


ized for “justice, equity, and the 
practice of the Golden Rule.” With- 
out education we are helpless; there- 
fore our watchword, is education. 
Without knowledge we might in our 
ignorance be a force for evil instead 
of good. 

I know that the best element of 
the South, much of it, reads The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and I know if they 
did not believe its Editor, Clarence 
Poe, was inspired by a burning desire 
to lift this Southland to a higher 
plane, that his subscription list would 
have to have resort to 10 to 25-cent 
spectacles and junk to keep it going. 

(Signed) T. S. JOHNSON, 
Mer. Farmers’ Warehouse. 
Jefferson, Ga. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 











$500 More a Year for the Average Southern Farmer 


More Horse-power and Machinery on Our Farms 
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only ones wasting human labor. 

In one of the most highly devel- 
oped farming counties of southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania I have seen men 
throwing out ma- 
nure in piles from 
the stable win- 
dows, and then 
after it had wast- 
ed. for some time 


Peat: one in the South are not the 


they handled it 
again, loading it 
on wagons and 


driving to the field 
and forked it off 
in little piles to 
be again handled and spread. And it 
was spread in a lumpy fashion and 
did not go nearly as far and was not 
as effective as if a manure spreader 
had been backed up to the stable 
door. In this way one handling of 
the manure would have been all that 
was needed, for the machine would 
have spread it more evenly and with- 
out the big lumps. 

Handling manure four times will 
ost in human labor about what the 
manure is worth. Of course there 
are very steep lands on which a ma- 
nure spreader is impracticable, but on 
the majority of our Southern farms 
the manure spreader can be made a 
great saver of human hands. Of 
course this is assuming that you are 
making the manure. If not, then you 
do not need the spreader, but need 
the stock. 


Where One Man Can Do the Work of 
Four 


PASSED on the railroad two sum- 

mers ago by the broad level lands 
of the Roanoke bottom in North Car- 
olina and saw four men, each with a 
mule, going four times to each corn 
row, banking the earth up to dry out 
and cutting the roots of the corn 
with their turning plows. 

One man with two mules hitched to 
a riding cultivator would have gone 
over the land as fast as the four men 
and mules, and would have done bet- 
ter work and have made more corn 
by preserving the roots intact and 
keeping the soil level to prevent the 
escape of the moisture. Here was an 
extra expense of three men and two 
mules, which could have been saved 
with profit to the crop, for the four 
men were actually damaging the 
corn by their method of laying by. 

In fact they were laying by the 
corn at entirely too early a stage of 
growth. Few farmers have really un- 
derstood the importance of continued 
cultivation of the right sort. Stand- 
ing once with a good farmer in his 
field of corn that made nearly 100 
bushels an acre on crimson clover 
without any manure, I noticed that 
the soil was absolutely clean, while 
in a nearby field of poorer corn the 
| crab grass was half way up to the ears, 
I asked him how he left the soil so 
clean. “By shallow cultivation,” said 
he. “I used the weeder as long as it 
was practicable, having a riding cul- 
tivator equipped with weeder teeth, 
and thus going over rapidly. Then I 
used the 14-tooth cultivator, running 
only an inch or two deep, and kept it 
going as long as we could get through 
the corn. All the weed seeds in that 
shallow cultivated surface germinat- 
ed and were destroyed, and we did 
not turn up any more near to the 
surface to grow. In fact I went over 
that corn eleven times, and with the 
implements used it took no longer 
nor more hands than my neighbor 
used to work his three times, and 
then lay it by with a plow turning up 
an abundance of crab grass seed to 
smother the corn, and damaging the 
roots at the same time. His land 
properly managed should make as 
good corn as mine, while he has not 
{much more than half my vield.” 
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Here was a lecture and an illus- 
tration of the value of good imple- 
ments of cultivation, and long con- 
tinued cultivation. One man sees his 
corn getting a good height and con- 
cludes that it is time for him to stop 
and let the soil dry out, instead of 
maintaining a dust mulch to keep the 
moisture to the roots. He piles up 


-the soil to keep the corn from blow- 


ing down and thus weakens the brace 
roots, which should have a level sur- 
face to hold on to, and the thrown up 
soil dries out and the growth of the 
corn is checked by drouth and the 
tearing of its roots, while the other 
man kept scratching away rapidly, 
going over the ground four times as 
fast as his neighbor and preserving 
the roots unhurt and the moisture 
kept where the roots needed it. It 
was simply the difference between 
improved rapid implements and long 
cultivation as opposed to a drying out 
system and a grass nursery. 

One man will say, “I have to throw 
soil to the rows to cover and kill 
grass.” But the grass would not have 
been there to cover if the weeder and 
harrow had been used at the start 
and shallow cultivation used through- 
out. 

Then on going through the country 
in spring any one can see field after 
field being prepared for cropping and 
men plowing with one horse to a lit- 
tle plow, two or three men in a field 
each with a mule and plow. And af- 
ter they have scratched over the land, 
often with only a bull tongue, they 
fail to realize that they have scratch- 
ed a little poor soil lying right on top 
of better soil. A pair of good horses 
to a plow, or even three on heavy 
land, would have done the work bet- 
ter and would have made a deeper 


,and better bed for the crop. 


Then in the preparation of the seed 
bed I have seena man with four 
horses attached to a_ four-section 
harrow smoothing the soil more rap- 
idly than two men could have done 
with the divided harrow and team, 
and saving one man. 


Use Your Head as Well as Your 
Muscle 


Fr CUTTING the corn crop the corn 
cutter and binder does the work 
of several men and makes the corn 
handy to shock in shocks set open in 
the middle so as to cure better. 

The wheat drill puts in wheat, oats 
and peas far better than sowing by 
hand broadcast. A better stand of 
any of these is had from the use of a 
disk drill, 

Then in sowing clover seed one can 
do it far more uniformly wiih a port- 
able seeder than by hand. One of the 
best of these is the Cahoon broadcast 
seeder. It will scatter the seed over 
a breadth of 15 feet, and will save 
much time in sowing clover seed. 

The weeder and the smoothing har- 
row are economical implements for 
the early culture of cotton and corn. 
They enable one to get over rapidly 
when the grass and weeds are just 
germinating, and if properly used will 
prevent getting caught in the grass. 
If these are well used at first there 
will be no need for throwing soil to 
the rows to cover grass, for there will 
be no grass to cover. The two-horse 
cultivator can be used through the 
greater part of the cultivation, and 
getting over rapidly will prevent be- 
ing caught in showery weather. 

One of the best home-made iniple- 
ments for putting a fine surface on 
the soil is the planker. This is simply 
inch boards nailed weatherboard 
fashion to two scantlings, and the 
driver stands on it and the horses 
pull it over the ground and level and 
crush clods. It is an excellent thing 
to use ahead of the drill for grain or 
peas. 

Then of course where there is hay 


to make the mower and the horse 
rake are essential, and for the rapid 
curing of peas the tedder is a very 
useful machine. It follows after the 
mower and kicks and tosses the hay 
up lightly and promotes its rapid 
wilting. : 

Many farmers are spending more in 
labor during a season than would pay 
for many of these labor-saving im- 
plements. 





A CLOVER SEED STRIPPER THAT 
IS CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE 


—_—————= 


Study the Illustrations on Page 5 and 
Make Your Stripper Now 
HE Southern farmer is just learn- 
ing the value of leguminous win- 
ter cover crops. It would be a calam- 
ity for our supply of clover seed to 
be short at this stage of our develop- 
ment in the growing of this valuable 
crop. Therefore it behooves every 
farmer who has even a small patch of 
clover to save from it all the seed he 
can. It has been found that home- 
grown seed have more vitality than 
imported seed. They can be saved at 
a.cost of from 50 cents to $1 per acre. 
The picture on page 5 shows a 
machine, the body or box of which is 
3'4 feet wide. This will easily har- 
vest three acres per day. It can be 
cheaply made by any farmer who can 
handle tools, and can be made of any 
size desirable. It consists mainly of 
a wide box without top, with teeth 
of good oak or hickory and a handle 
behind for adjusting the height of 
the teeth according to the height of 
the clover. This is swung on an axle 
on old wagon or buggy wheels, with 
shafts attached. A two-wheeled cart 
would answer well for this purpose 
be removing the body or cart bed. 
The bottom of the seed box should 
by removing the body or cart bed. 
teeth should be one and one-fourth 
inches wide on top and one-half 
inch wide at the bottom. They 
should be one-fourth inch apart at 
the top side. This will make them 
one inch apart at the bottom. As 
may be expected, these teeth will clog 
more or less, but they are easily un- 
clogged, and will save many seed in 
a day if kept going. If covered on 
top with a sheet of iron they will last 
longer and also do better work. 
Those who have a large acreage of 
clover might find it economical to 
make a much wider seed box and sus- 
pend it on the axle and wheels of a 
hay rake. A double team could han- 
dle this larger machine easily. A 
four-foot box could be placed on the 
cutter bar of a mowing machine, thus 
allowing the team to walk on clover 


stubble instead of where the clover 
is standing. 
The important thing is for every 


farmer who has any clover to make 
a seed saver now, and be ready to 
save the seed at the proper time. If 
he waits until farm work is on with 
a rush, the chances are he will not 
be ready when the seed ripen, and 
consequently will not have any seed 
to plant this fall. No doubt severat 
farmers who have small areas will co- 
Operate in making a machine, thus 
reducing the individual cost to a min- 











imum. C. R. HUDSON. 
THE REASON 

Mr. Jencks was visiting in the country, 
and near by lived a centenarian. One morn- 
ing Mr. Jencks strolled over for a chat with 
the old man, 

“To what do you attribute your longev- 
ity?” inquired the young man. 

“To the fact,”’ replied the old man, con- 
clusively, “that I never died.’’——Exchange, 

Miss Wheat, the new teacher, was hearing 
the history lesson, Turning to one of the 
new scholars, she asked: 

“James, what was Washington's Farewell 
Address?” 

The new boy arose with a promptitude 


thaf promised well for his 
“Heaven, ma’am,” 


answer. 
he said.—Exchange, 
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for Boys 


education, Dr. Claxton is a 
teacher in his native state and in North 


will be by Dr. David Starr Jordan.] 


interest in all that is best 
in life. Reading good books, as- 
sociating with good men and wo- 
men, seeing good pictures, hear- 
ing good music and cultivating 
a sympathetic interest in nature 
will help in this. He must per- 
form faithfully and well the 
duties of citizenship. A knowl- 
edge of the couniry, its history 
and its institutions, and a patri- 
otic determination never to do 
anything that will directly or ig- 
directly injure the country, but 
to work unselfishly for the pub- 
lic welfare and always study the 
good of the whole, will help to 
make him a good citizen. 

To be a successful farmer he 
must be industrious and must 
have a comprehensive knowledge: 
of the. soil he cultivates, the 
crops he grows, the animals he. 
feeds and the machinery he uses. 
He must also know something 
of the laws of business and the 





United States Commissioner Claxton Emphasizes the Importance 
of a Well-rounded Life and Culture—This Week’s “Success Talk 


[This week’s “Success Talk" is by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
native of Tennessee, 


and served for many years as 
Carolina. Since 1911 he has served with 
Next week's “Success Talk 


efficiency as United States Commissioner of Education. 


FARMER MUST BE A BROAD MAN | 
| 
| 
| 





Tx farmer is also a man and a citizen. 


should live the full, joyous human life, with knowledge of and 





relation of his work to the industrial and economic life of the world. 


Like other men ke 











DR. P. P. CLAXTON | 


P. P. CLAXTON. 
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NOTES FROM SUNNY HOME 
Don’t Plant More Than You Can Well 
Handle — The Progressive Farmer 
and How It Reaches Southern 
Homes—Utilizing Our Waste Acres 


HEN the planting microbe gets 

into our blood, when the land 
plows well and works easily into a 
good seed bed, then it is that we need 
to have a care lest 
we plant a larger 
acreage than can 
be properly culti- 
vated and harvest- 
ed with the force 
at our command. 
Far too many men 
fail in this respect 
every planting 
time. Faith is a 
fine thing in any 





MR. FRENCH 
line; but faith at planting time should 


be backed with a thorough under- 
standing of the afterneeds of the 
planted crops and a realization that it 
is not the big acreage of poor crops 
that yield the profit, but the well-in- 
hand crop that produces a good yield 
because well cared for all along the 
line. 
should not plant an acreage that will 
keep us hustling, for well planned 
hustling is what gets us somewhere. 
* Ok 

I was passing through a pretty poor 
looking section recently—a_ section 
having poor soil, which always means 
a poor looking section—and was 
charmed by the coming into view of 
a small patch of the most luscious 
clover that it has been my pleasure to 
see this spring. There it was, as thick 
as it could stand and ten inches high, 
setting out in the middle of a great 
open space where the poverty of the 
red and gray gullies was emphasized 
by its presence. The thought came, 
of course, “What’s the reason, with 
patches of clover growing like that 
sample, that these men about here 
don’t plant whole fields of it?” And 
then as an answer almost to my ques- 
tion the train was, in a moment, pass- 
ing a real field of the legume as fine 
as the little sample. And this field, I 
was told, is the property of an old 
colored man who is a close student of 
The Progressive Farmer. 

ea 

I have found copies of this paper, 
during the past year, in the offices of 
some of the best lawyers in the South, 


I do not mean by this that we. 


Have found them in 
great stores, in hundreds of fine coun- 
try homes, in the homes of our white 
people in the most humble circum- 
stances, and many an old colored man 


big banks, in | 


has told me he farms by The Pro- | 


gressive Farmer. So I have conclud- 
ed that the Southern man in every 
walk of life considers The Progress- 
ive Farmer his paper. 
luncheon some months ago at the big 


I was having | 


house on a large plantation in the | 
far South, and not having had the | 
opportunity of seeing a copy of that | 


week’s issue of the paper, my host 
sent his colored boy to bring me the 
copy from the library. Not being 
able to find the paper, the boy ran 
across the fields to his father’s cabin 
and brought me the home copy. I am 


glad indeed that a paper can be made | 


that can go into any home in 
Southland and leave a 
makes for better living. 


xk kx * 


our 


I have been making a pretty close 
study of the agriculture of my state 
for the last dozen or more years, and 
to help my friends to plan for the fu- 
ture. I have been in the mountains 
and seen the timber disappearing 
gradually, leaving large areas with- 
out any crop to occupy the land. 
Our farming population is increas- 
ing only-a little in numbers and, 
the way I have it figured out, 
only by increased efficiency will 
we be able to so enlarge or expand 
our farming business as to take in 
these millions of idle acres and put 
them at work producing income for 
the use of home and state. Undoubt- 
edly by enlargement and clearing of 
fields, using more horse-power and 
better and more machines, one-fourth 
more acres could be handled in culti- 
vated crops. But if we are ever to 
put the idle acres in our Southland to 
work we must get away from the 
ever-present idea in the minds of the 


great majority of our people that we | 


must plow land every year if we ex- 
pect it to produce an income; for it 
will be utterly impossible, in my judg- 
ment, for our present farm labor 
force (and there is practically no 
prospect of its material increase in 
the near future) to handle the bulk 
of our Southern acres in cultivated 


crops. 
A. L. FRENCH. 





One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and ‘Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30. 


message that | 
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7 Money Savers 
~ for Farmers 


PON'T eat more dinner than you can hold simply because the cook 

has prepared more than you_can eat. If you do, you'll probably 
have “inside information” that things are not quite right. By the same 
token, don’t buy something that you don’t need merely because it’s 
cheap. If Robinson Crusoe had paid one cent for a postage stamp he 
would have been a spendthrift. ‘ 





But, when you find things that have an every-day need, selling”at 
moderate prices, then is your time to economize by buying. Such 
products will save you money. We make such commodities. This 
page describes six of them. Sold by good dealers everywhere, 


Everlastic Roofing 


Insurance against wind, weather and water can be had very cheaply by 
laying Barrett’s Everlastic. Roofing wherever you have a slanting roof. 
The best “Rubber Roofing” on the market at the price. It is easy to 
lay, costs little and gives satisfaction for years. Just the thing for 
barns, outbuildings and. poultry houses. Comes in rolls of 1, 2 or 3 
ply. weight, each roll 36 inches wide. You could pay twice as much 
and not get as good. Write for information and prices. 


Creonoid, Lice Destroyer and Cow Spray 


One of the little things so often overlooked is the relation between contented live stock and 
profits. . Best results cannot be secured if-your live stock is ‘infested or worried by flies. Spray 
. your horses, cows, pig-pens and hen houseslightly with Creonoid. _It positively and permanently 
destroys vermin and lice. Keeps flies away. Makes healthy. kers, happy cows, good tempered 
horses, More flesh from your live stock, More eggs fom your bens. More milk from 
your cows. Follow directions carefully. 


e . ° 
Everjet Elastic Paint 
We have a product called Everjet Elastic Paint that will save you many a dollar every year. It 
is a wonderful roof paint. Applied to ready roofings, it adds years to their life, makes them leak- 
proof and improves their appearance. Everjet is invaluable for farm imp! Protects 
them from rust and keeps them new. It never peels, scales or cracks. The best carbon paint* 
made. Good wherever you have exposed surfaces, Try a can. 


Barrett’s Grade One Liquid Creosote Oil 


The best fence post made will rot if not protected with a good preservative. You can make an 
ordinarily good fence post last 20 years by using Barrett’s Grade One Creosote Oil. It is the 
best wood preservative on the market. Penctrates deeper than any other creosote product. 
Hence it accomplishes more. We can show you tests to prove this. Save the expense of timber 
renewals, It’s a bigitem. Wherever you have wood exposed to moisture og earth, preserve it 
with Barrott’s Grade One Creosote Oil. 


Barrett’s Tylike Shingles 


If you haven't seen Barrett’s Tylike Shingles, you ought to get acquainted now. There is no 
roofing claim that doesn’t apply to them. ‘They add class to any house because of their beauty. 
They are absolutely waterproof and need no paint. They are fire resisting. Tylike Shingles are 
made of crusbed stone on a waterproof base. Laid iike slate but they look much better and 
cost less, Do you want the handsomest roof in your section? Then use Tylike Shingles. High 
quulity, long life, lasting satisfaction, Red or Green. No artificial coloring. 








e 
Elastigum Waterproof Cement 

Many a farmer or house owner has saved the day, by having Barrett’s Elastigum handy. Thia 
tough, elastic, adhesive cement is a wonder for those quick repairs that are daily coming 
up. And it makes thoee repairs permanent. If you have a leak to fix, a joint to seal, - 
use Elastigum, - Unexcelled for joining or relining gutters of wood or metal, and for 
flashing around chimneys. _Elastigum is a real “handy man” and you ought to rs The 
have iton hand. Good for a hundred uses, 7 Barrcit 

Just check the booklet or booklets “ Compa-y 

you want and return the coupon to us. ii Please ser: 

me booklet < 2 

subjects checke.:. 
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MIGHTY NEAR GOT HIS “WATCH DOG” 
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GPRARING of quick action—how’s this for a record? Mr. Graves sent us a fourteen 
word advertisement for Collie Pups and it ran two times—March 25th and April Ist. 

His postcard of the 28th came too late tostop his second insertion but—don’t guess he 
minds that. 


You folks mighty near got his ‘‘Watch Dog.” Please let him alone. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries ce 
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WAR ON WASTE 


WITH THE 


Man Behind the Gun 





ba aw grain for profit. 
td thaweh hing means that both 
baie mest profit are being thrown away. 


Buy or Hire a Red 


River Special 


To do your threshing this year, and 
get all of the grain that you raise and 
all of the profit that it will bring. 
Everything that will do fast, clean and 
perfect threshing is to be found in this 
machine: the Big Cylinder, the Man 
Behind the Gun, the Beating Shakers, 
all are there to take all of the g-ain 
from the straw. 

The patented features of a Nichols. 
Shepard Red River Special will alone 
thresh and save more grain than other 
machines can secure with their entire 
mechanism. 


Get the Big Run and 
Save the Farmer’s Thresh Bill 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


_ Qin Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHINGC MACHINERY 
Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 

@) BATTLE CREEK, MICHICAN 



























THE EASIEST LIGHT 


Easy on the eyes. 

Easy to take care of. 

With a DAVIS Acetylene plant 
you have closest approach to sun- 
shine of any light. You have the 
use of gas for cooking, for heating 
water, for heating the chilly room. 
All the advantages of electricity 
without a third the work, no ex- 
pert needed to keep in order. 


IT WORKS FOR YOU 


A Davis Acetylene Generator fur- 
nishes light for your home, your 
barn, your yard automatically. 
Requires no eituaition but recharg- 
ing-——15 minutes’ work a month. 


Davis took the HIGHEST 
AWARDS for acetylene at St. 
Louis (1904) and San Francisco 
(1915). 

Thousands of satisfied users 
the South. 

Write for booklet, ‘Sunshine on 
Tap,’’ and will include a set of 
four highly-colored poster stamps. 


DAVIS ACETYLENE CO. 


94 Prospect St. 
ELKHART 


in 


INDIANA 


KEROSENE ENGINES 


mes f\ 
EASY TERMS _ i 7 








Greates cg he Ua I over 
offered.--Bd. H. Wit 
Pulls 30 to 50 aoe cent over factory aaa ates ; 
dependable; Lowest priced; Lowest cost 
of operation; Better built. "My 30 years’ 
engine experience and a 000 face 
tory behind every engine I sell. 
Inside Facts feet ics me 
business are 
told In my Free 4-color book. Don’t 
buy any engine at any price till youread 
it. Full of interesting information. 
™~ H. Witte Engine Works 
2 
2358 Empire Bullding, 
When writing te advertisers say, 


your advertisement in. The 
Farmer.” 









Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FURROW SLICES 








TWO MULES LASTED FOR 36 
CROPS ° 


No Necessity for Horses and Mules 
to Wear Out So Quickly, If They 
Are Properly Cared For 
N CONNECTION with the article, 
“How We Figure That Horse and 

Mule Labor Costs Ten Cents an 





Hour,” appearing in your April 1 is- 
sue, page 3, column 4, I wish to say 
that while this article is fair and 


| nearly correct, still there is no neces- 


sity for the cost to be so heavy, and 
there is no reason why a mule or 
horse should work so few days in the 
year. For the benefit of your many 
readers—especially one and _ two- 
horse farmers—I want to give the ex- 
periences of my father and myself. 
The actual facts as experienced by us 
are briefly as follows: 

My father, David M. Bell, was a 
soldier in the Confederate Army, in 
Longstreet’s division. He came home 
feeble, wounded, and broken down in 
health, to start life again in the zone 
laid waste by Sherman’s army; and 
as for hard times and poverty the 
poverty of Belgium cannot be worse! 
Three years after the war we farmed 
with two mules, our black mule Nell 
and a mule my father raised. The first 
crop we made with Nell was in 1870. 
We paid $175 for her, and she was 
used nearly every day on the farm 
and was driven to church on Sundays 
by some member of the family. This 
mule was in use until 1888 and was 
then swapped for a gray mule named 
Daisy. Daisy was used every day and 
Sunday till 1907. We made in all 
thirty-six crops with these two mules. 
Just how much corn, cotton, peas and 
potatoes their labor produced we 
never can tell. In 1880 when I was 21 
years old my father gave me a black 
mule named Dolly, costing $150. I 
kept and used her regularly till 1899, 
and then swapped her for a big red 
mule named Fanny. Fanny has been 
in use regularly every. year since that 
time and is in good condition now. 
This year’s is also the thirty-sixth 
crop made with Dolly and Fanny. 

J. B: BELL. 





A Live County Demonstration Agent 


OU will please find enclosed check 

for $1 to pay for four Jubilee sub- 
scriptions of six months each, viz., 
j. E. Mayfield, Alpharetta, Ga., E. M. 
Upshaw, Alpharetta, Ga., C. W. Reed, 
Alpharetta, Ga. J. L. Parker, Alpha- 
retta, Ga. It affords me great pleas- 
ure to send these subscriptions ‘to 
you, as I feel that it was your paper 
that helped me more to prepare for 














| than 
'and I feel that when 
| farmers 


Progressive | 


local agent for this, Milton County, 
any other paper or literature, 
I can get the 
your paper my 
much easier and more 


to 
work will 

| effective. 

} It’s true I haven’t done great won- 
ders, but nice fields of alfalfa and red 
clover can be seen growing on farms 
which were declared failures before I 
began to work. We have some of the 
very best Hereford cattle due to my 
efforts, and we are planning to build 
silos this summer. There is hardly a 
farmer in the county’ that I haven’t 
saved money on fertilizer this year by 
encouraging coOperative buying Be- 
fore | began work Pasig farmers 
| bought 8-2-2 and 10-2-2 fertilizers for 
all crops and under “all conditions, 
and now they place their orders for 
tankage 16 per cent acid, cottonseed 
meal and nitrate of soda, and use ac- 
cording to their needs. I assist the 
farmers in organizing clubs to buy 


reading 
be 


| Sudan and several other kinds of 
| seed at a good saving. 

+ Have helped buy several spray 
| pumps and spray material. Have 


| helped spray and prune several or- 
| chards. Have encouraged several 
farmers to make a test of fertilizers 
, to see which pays the greatest prof- 
I its. Have several nice fields of crim- 
json clover, hairy vetch, oats and rye 


as cover crops. As The Progressive 
Farmer has been a great help to me, 
I never let an opportunity go to re- 
commend it to a farmer. 

T. L. PARKER, Local Agent. 





Bion Butler Speaks Up for the 
“Houn’ Dog” 

SUPPOSE it is given to every man 

to wallow in the sloughs with the 


false gods, and then to discover his | 


sin, and repent and return from his 
prodigal ways. For years at our house 
we have been playing a no-hit game 
with the rabbits. Set out a few hun- 
dred cabbage plants at night, rabbits 
get them before sun up. Plant beans, 
cantaloupes, any old thing, and the 
rabbits figure it is for them. Put 
strychnine on the potatoes in the bed, 
and the rabbits eat the strychnine off 
and dig out the potato. Set traps, 
and the rabbits look on the traps as 
mechanical toys. More fool things 
have been done to stop rabbits than 
you read in all the comic almanacs of 
50 years, and the rabbits never blush. 

At our house we have figured that a 
dog is not a factor in modern agri- 
culture. So the dog has had what 
history calls an interregnum. But a 
year ago a neighbor took advantage 
of the small members of the house- 
hold to attach a dog to the equipment 
of the place. Now notice. In the 
spring, 








in order to provide for the | 


rabbits and possibly have a trifling | 
supply for the household, we planted | 
the usual quantity of garden plunder, | 


and hoped to snatch out a little. One 
thing we overlooked. That sociable 
dog dropped in in the evening and 
had a few words with old Bre’r Rab- 
bit, and we have been feeding on 
garden truck at our house for the last 
few weeks until if we ever catch up | 
with the supply and get 


taste meat again we will not know 
what it is like. 
Brother Beasley over at Monroe 


can set me down as being with him 
and the dog from now on. When I 
hear Daddles tango down the middle 
of the swamp with that high-keyed 
note that says a cotton tail is keeping 
his step lively I mark up that dog’s 
board bill for another week, and pre- 
judice myself a little more in favor 
of the houn’ dawg. If there’s any oth- 
er fool thing around my place that 
does as much and gets as little for it 
as the dog, I don’t know what it is. 
BION H. BUTLER. 





Here’s a Good Suggestion County 
Demonstrators Should Adopt 


HE majority of the demonstrators 

of the Government Codperative 
Demonstration work have offices in 
the courthouses or town halls. One 
day in each week is spent in the office 
answering questions for the farmers 
who come in for information. 

Often some of these farmers may 
have to wait in the office for 30 min- 
utes or an hour for an opportunity to 
see the agent, especially when he is 
busy or may be out of the office. If 
there are a number of issues of the 
best farm papers displayed on a table 
where the farmer can read during his 
wait, it will be much more pleasant 
for him. When the farmer becomes 
interested in a certain article or a 
certain paper, the probability is that 
he will be led to become a regular 
subscriber and teader of that paper. 

The editors and business managers 
of the different agricultural papers 
should be willing to donate a sub- 
scription to their paper with the un- 
derstanding that it is to be kept on 
this reading table. This will be one 
of the best advertising propositions 
for their publication and should give 
them good results. On the other hand 
this plan will make many mew readers 
of agricultural literature which will 
help to accomplish the very results 
that our demonstration agents are 
working for. W. M. BROWN. 
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Keep a Record of 
What You Write 





 aerhge MEN recognize the import- 

ance of keeping the carbon copies 
of every letter, contract and transaction. 
It is a protection against forgetfulness, 
errors and dishonesty. One of the reas- 
ons why farmers should use typewriters 
is that it enables them to keep on file 
complete records of correspondence, 
crop reports and whatever is necessary 
to put farming on a business basis. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
TODAY 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

404 N. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 








Please send me information as checked: 
( ) Send free catalog. 


a —s can I geta Factory Rebuilt L. C. 


mith & Bros. machine? 


What about trading in old machines? 














Purebred Seed for Cotton and 
Nitrate Fertilization 


The possibility of Nitrate of Soda 
being used as a substitute for 
Potash Salts, when the latter cannot 
be obtained, gives the former an 
added value. 

There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
If you diminish your cotton acres 
and use the highest grade of Seed 
for Planting and apply one hundred 
(100) pounds per acre of Nitrate of 
Soda as a fertilizer, you should get 
a very profitable result, since the 
Nitrate will double the yields of 
your Cottonseed and of Lint. 

Grow more Corn and less Cotton and 
carefully cultivate and fertilize all your 


crops, and your revenue from your planta- 
tion will be greatly increased. 


Send Post Card for our Free Book on Cotton 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Ave. New York 


Auto- Fedan Hay Press 


BEANS. ONE MAN LESS. 









a f presses, 
Saves 20% ames aon 
Baling Co i 

a alog 


SRY 
Engine on same 
or separate irene. 


Send Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
signments of Hay 


MG: \ FF sors 








Easy — Bigger 
ty Ditcher 
: & Road Grader 
Cuts ditch to4 ft. Grades roads. 
— Reversible 
eans ditches, cuts and Ps out dirt atsame time. 
eye work of big machines. pays for itself. 
Write for free booklet and nau proposition. 
QwensboroBitther & Grader Co. Inc. Box 805, Gwensbore, Ky. 











Consider the 
Bee =—— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in the hive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as stre gathers her 
living and surplus abread—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don’t be a “drone”! Join our hive ef 
“workers.” 





—_—_——— 
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IMPROVING TOWN MARKETS | p=——— — — 
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Some Gocd Ideas From the Washing- ! ne 
ton Market Which Smaller Places ! 1 
Can Adopt to the Farmer’s Benefit 1 \ 
THREE, days’ study of the Wash- ° . 
ington, D. C., market suggests the " " H 
following points, which should prove i { 
of interest to farmers, truckers, etc., | 
who wish to improve marketing facil- | if 
ities in nearby towns. ‘ i. 4 
1. Trade is in small units. While , | a 7 Y 
apples, potatoes, spinach, and such ! i | 
other products are offered by the bar- 
rel or any other form of large pack- il | 
age in which they may be shipped, e ° 
these can all be had from the whole- | | & ea Q ue : 
sale merchants or commission men in | . i} 
baskets, usually three-fourths or one | | if It is an easy matter to make ance, "always gives hoteworthy {' 
cong andes Sic ae wee |e claims and to advance opinions. tire mileage—averaging 9,871 \| 
into the smaller ones, but no question : It is a simple thing to appropri- miles per tire when setting the : 
is — as to whether the purchaser | | ff ate all the known motor car World’s Endurance Record. I 
is a dealer or not. 1} + ' 
F virtues and apply them to any , 
Wile Weaglahgven bis. is. sees 4m automobile. Inexpensive diver. | Ahese are facts established ! 
companies like those of New York 8 sions these, and there’s the chance and proved facts. They help to H 
aa, : ke up Maxwell value. And " 
yet each hour some one of the whole- that some one may be impressed. mn P “ . I 
sale firms is offering something at ; , 5 . when considered along with the 
yank te ieee oT a cae We haven’t the inclination or physical attractiveness and the 1 
[0 ; . é 
deteriaine vty largely the trend of || the temptation to submit any- same complete equipment of J 
® thing but facts. For we have the i : 
the market. ° & cts. nay much costlier cars, the result, ° 
3. No drawn fowls are to be seen. | if + tales pre rt penetra Maxwell owners tell us, is a value } 
All slaughtered fowls are merely | | acts—and one real fact is wortha 
picked, both the head and the feet be- \| legi f belief. that stands alone. 
. egion of mere beliefs. 
ing left on. According to the expert ¢ It is thi 1 that i ‘i . 
dealer who conducted the experi- || The Maxwell car holds the 1S this value that 1s responsi- * 
ments for the Government several | || . ble for the doubled production of I 
years ago to determine whether fowls World’s Endurance Record— Maxwell factori It is thi 
oul Ge a ‘ t bef bei | 22.023 i] ithout t 4 e actories. 1s 1S 
shou be drawn or not before being | ; mules wl ou stopping value that is responsible for the \| 
placed in cold storage, there is no Ay the motor—500 miles per day A 
custom of Southern markets more $ 40,000 sales of Maxwell cars that ~ 
ra or or a a I lit ait were made last year to American I 
health than that of offerin rawn : : ° 
iowls. tor sie Mae cule Geek Ge | The Maxwell car has set farmers. It is this value that is 
practice cause a great deterioration y numerous records for economy of responsible for the good will and I 
of the flesh through drying out, but it | | gasoline—varying from 21.8 miles popular favor the Maxwell car ° 
permits the interior of the fowl to be | 11 the World’s End has earned | 
exposed to the air, making it a most per —s on 4: € 36 P Ss —a ur- ° '| 
fitting place for gathering germs. ance Kecord run to -6 mules per 
ft ta anf ny A] gon om other rune that were ccnnaane myceemy —|T 
2 per year a huckster gets a license Py ° e 
that gives him the privilege of selling | | ff planned to prove the Coma " 


—— 


rather than the endurance of satisfaction do not simply hap- 


—— 


anywhere in the city. And they are 


there galore with their two-horse Maxwell cars. ate peta tayo esathncag 
The Maxwell car, on account of tioned leadership, in their class, 
its light weight and correct bal- of Maxwell Motor Cars. 


, The World's Champion Endurance Car 


teams Their wagons are specially 
fitted for their business. They are 
considered a big factor in the distrib- 
ution of the immense amount of pro- 
duce that goes to Washington. 


5. Conveniences abound. Both in 
and out the building there are rest 
_ rooms for men and women. A meal 
can be had at almost every turn, both 
in and outside the market house. 
Even the horses are looked after. In 
addition to the drinking places, there 
are the feed troughs all around the 
market. These are boxes about two 
feet long and 8 to 12 inches deep with 
two strips nailed on each end. Then 
there are display tables on the out- 
side for use at the farmers’ wagons. 
These are just two benches of the 
horse style with two boards laid on 
top of them They make a most con- 
venient arrangement for the display 
of goods a factor the farmer has lost 
sight of all too much. 


6. Cold storage counts. The whole 
of the second floor of the blocks oc- 
cupied by the market houses and the 
commission merchants, not given to 
skating rinks and bowling alleys, is 
occupied by cold storage rooms. 
These are used not only by the pack- 
ers for the care of their meats, but 
by dealers for taking care of the ship- 
ped fruits and vegetables. Ice is much 
in use for keeping produce from go- 
ing to waste, a fact all too little ap- 
preciated in our Sd&thern cities, 
where much of the rot is due to un- 
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Touring Car, i, ome | equipped, including Electric Starter | 
and Lights, $655, f. o. b. Detroit. Four other body styles. ) 
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necessary exposure to heat. J. F. F. : MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, ~~ MICHIGAN H 
" I 
{| . * -« . . . | 

Mrs. R. was an extremely careful mother, Write to Dept.19for our catalog giving detailed specifications and our booklet 
and had repeatedly cautioned her six-year- \| **22,000 Miies Without Stopping.” {| 
old daughter against handling any object te 5 e 
that might contain germs, One day the lit- e e 
tle girl came in and said. s _— a —— — —o—— Ll e000 —=—seo—_ —=sse——_ __— 8 @@ 

“Mother, I am never going to play with coe _—s_—s __~“® © © =O ae - — 








my kitty any more, because she has germs 
on her.” 

“Oh no,” replied her mother, “there are 
no germs on your kitten 


hes, ch “are,” insisted the child. “I| JME" When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Build a Concrete 
Feeding Floor 


ACONCRETE feeding floor will soon pay for | 


itself in the saving of feed and manure, the 
shortening of the time of fattening, the saving of 
labor and the improved health of the stock. 


Concrete. feeding floors 


are never muddy—prevent 


the feed from being trampled into the mud—cannot 
harbor disease germs—are easily cleaned—rats cannot nest 


under them. 


Your farm hands can readily build a concrete feeding 
floor. Sand and pebbles can probably be obtained onyour own 
farm. Your dealer can supply you with the necessary cement. 


A concrete feeding floor 


is only one of the countless 


permanent improvements you can build with concrete. 


Any one can readily learn to use concrete. 
send simple instructions free. 


“Concrete Feeding Floors, 
Concrete Walks.” 


We will 
Write for our booklet, 
Barnyard Pavements, and 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Ideal Building 
Denver 
Southwestern Life Building 
allas 


Commerce Building 
ansas 


u Hurt Building 
City janta 
116 New Montgomery Street 

San Francisco 





More Than a Bale The Milky-Way 


Per Acre 


That was the rate of yield from 
Alabama land, top dressed with 
100 pounds per acre of 


Nitrate of Soda 


It matures cotton ahead of 
drought and it keeps the plant from 
shedding. 


Free book on cultivation of cotton 
which I have prepared, bearing 
especially on fertilization of cotton; | 
tells how to grow big crops at 
little cost. 





| 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Avenue New York | 
No Branch Offices 








YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscrip- 
is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your 
name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 
Dec. 16," means that Mr. Doe is paid 
up to December 31, 1916, etc. After 
you send in your renewal, it requires 
about ten days to have this date 
changed and properly corrected on 
your label. Please advise us promptly 
if the label dote does not properly 
show when your subscription expires. 


The Creamy-Way 





















































is the way of the ordinary separator. 


isthe Empire- Way —silent, frictionless, 
vibrationless — mechanically perfect. 


INCE the days of our grandfathers— 
three generations ago—the days of the first 
cream separators, Empire Cream Separa- 

tors have held the reputation for being the 
cleanest skimmers, the easiest running separa- 
tors and the simplest to clean and care for, 
The reason you know 


Cream 


EMPIRE Separators 


so well by reputation is that every Empire user 
has been satisfied—and he hasn’t hesitated to 
tell his friends so. 


Empire Puen Separators are made in the Disc 
type and the Link Blade tyne oan your choice 
of the two types which have proven best in 
cream separators. 

Write for the Empire Catalog 
No. S if you are planning to 
buy @ separator or exchange 
your old one. 


Ask for a free Empire trial. And 
ask us to tell you all about 
Empire Mechanical Milkers, 
Empire Gasoline Engines 
and Empire Star Feed 
Mills. 


EMPIRE CREAM 
SEPARATOR CO. 
Bloomfield, N. 3. 
age, ar” 
San Francisco 
Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, Can. 











SELLING OUT BROWN LEGHORNS 


We are going to sell at once our entire stock, business 
and fixtures. Write for particulars. 

STURTEVANT BROS. BROWN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 6 Kushla, Ala. 
RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. F 

One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 





FARMER 





| cattle 


| lina where the cattle are 


' and 


DO not know whether you had a 
reporter at the first sale of beef 
held in South Carolina, this 
year, and I thought perhaps some of 
your subscribers would be interested 
to read an account of it. 

This sale, as you know, was con- 


| ducted by Dr. W. W. Long, who has 


charge of the Federal Farm Demon- 
stration work in South Carolina. 
There are six points in South Caro- 
assembled, 
and the buyers go from one place to 
another as rapidly as possible and 


| buy the cattle and ship them out the 
| same day. 


The first of these sales was held at 
Rock Hill on March 29, and we han- 


| dled between 250 and 300 head of cat- 
| tle through the stockyards here. 


The 
prices ranged from 53 to 734 cents, 
the cattle averaged around 860 
pounds each. The total amount real- 
ized from the sale was over $16,000. 
The stock-yards are located in one 


corner: of our York County Fair 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


through the stock yards. They ex- 
pect to sell this way next time. 
A few more sales like this will en- 


courage our farmers to raise more 
livestock, especially beef cattle. 
JAMES S. WHITE. 


Woodberry Farms, Rock Hill, S. C. 





Thank You, Mr. Mohler 

FEEL that it is my duty and privi- 

lege to tell you that-I think The 
Progressive Farmer \is doing more to 
revolutionize farming in the South 
than any other means. I amea sub- 
scriber and I read it regularly, and 
the information along the line of 
farming which I have obtained there- 
from has helped me wonderfully, and 
I feel certain that if all of us farmers 
of the South would adopt the meth- 
ods of farming that are published in 
your Progressive Farmer, the Sunny 
Southland of ours, in a few years, 
would enter an epoch of prosperity 
such as we have never before exper- 
ienced. J. E. MOHLER. 

Long Beach, Miss. 

















PUBLIC 


SALE OF BEEF CATTLE 


State Demonstration Agent W. W. Long. 


grounds, and the Southern Railroad 


was kind enough to put in a spur 
track for°our convenience. The cat- 
tle were sold, loaded and on their 


way in about two hours. There were 
a number of buyers, and the bidding 
was lively. The Southern Railroad 
and the Pennsylvania Road had rep- 
resentatives here who took a great 
deal of interest in helping in every 
way they could. Everybody was en- 
thusiastic about the sale and they ex- 


Commerce also assisted greatly. 


Mr. E. Driver, of the Commission 
firm of C. Driver & Co., of Baltimore, 
had active charge of the handling of 
the cattle. Among the out of town 
buyers were Mr. George Morris, head 
buyer for D. B. Martin & Co., Balti- 
more; Mr. Chas. McDonald for Swift 
& Co., New York; L. B. Lyman, New 
York, representing New York Butch- 
ers’ Dressed Meat Co.; David Degan, 
representing Sulzberger & Sons Co., 
New York; Belsford Packing Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Mr. Welckens, rep- 
resenting Welckens, Stratts & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Mr. G. H. Sham- 
berg, representing J. Shamberg & 
Sons, Jersey City Stock Yards; Mr. 
Dayvult, representing Dayvult & 
Guffy, Concord, N. C.; W. R. Sanders, 
representing Carson Livestock Co., 
Richmond, Va. Mr. E. C. Gatewood, 
General Agent for the Southern Rail- 
way was also here as President Fair- 
fax Harrison’s special representative. 

Some of our farmers sold their cat- 
tle privately a few days before the 
sale at the stock yards, and several 
of the farmers who did this said they 
were sorry they did not wait for the 
sale, as they were satisfied they could 








pect to handle at least 500 head | 
through the stock yards at the next 
sale. The Rock Hill Chamber of 


AT ROCK 
An important innovation in Somth Carolina agriculture is 
sales of beef cattle at six different centers in the state, 





HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA 


the arrangement for public 


the plan being worked out by 








Wholesome 
Drink 
For the Children 


Tea and coffee are harm- 
ful to growing youngsters 
because these beverages 
contain the drug, “caffeine,” 


which retards growth and 
disturbs development. 
Thousands of parents, 


themselves coffee drinkers 
but aware of the harmful 
effects of coffee especially 
upon the little folks, find it 
wise to  withold coffee, 
and to give the children 


Instant 
Postum 


This wholesome food-drink 
is made quickly at table, a cup 
at a time, and is growing in 
popularity in families with 
children—everywhere. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for POSTUM 





have gotten a better price by selling 


Sold by Grocers 
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SUMMER SPRAYING FOR STONE 
FRUITS 


Some of the Common Enemies of 
Peaches and Plums and How to 
Hold Them in Check 


URCULIO.—The plum or peach 
curculio is an insect often mistak- 
en for the boll weevil. It feeds on 
the foliage and blossoms at first and 
later the female cuts a semi-circular 
opening in the skin of the newly set 
fruit and deposits its eggs. This 
hatches into a white grub that bur- 
rows to the center of the fruit later, 
causing it to drop from the tree. 
Preventive Measures.—The beetle 
has the habit of playing ‘possum 
when disturbed. A sheet may be 
placed under the tree in the early 
morning and the tree jarred. The in- 
sects can then be gathered up and de- 
stroyed. This should be repeated for 
several days, and may be supplement- 
ed by spraying with arsenate of lead 
at the rate of 2 pounds to 50 gallons 
of water. Two pounds of lime should 
also be added to prevent burning the 
foliage. Spray just as the fruit is 
dropping the “shuck,” and if. neces- 
sary make another application ten 
days later. Clean cultivation and de- 
struction of all fallen fruit will very 
largely control this insect. 





Brown Rot.—This is a fungous dis- 
ease and attacks the ripe or nearly 
ripe fruit and often causes peaches 
to break down in transit. It may 
sometimes attack the flowers and 
twigs. The spores live through win- 
ter in dried or mummified fruits and 
usually enter the peach through 
breaks in the skin. Very rarely are 
they able to penetrate the unbroken, 
healthy skin of the peach. Brown rot 
is usually found associated with cur- 
culio and is much worse on fruit 
roughly handled than on peaches that 
are handled carefully. 

Control Measures recommended 
are to burn or bury deeply all decay- 
ed or mummified fruit and spray with 
self-boiled lime sulphur as the peach 
is shedding the “shuck.”. This may be 
combined with the arsenate of lead as 
a combination spray for both curcu- 
lio and brown rot. Spray again about 
ten days later with self-boiled lime 
sulphur alone. 

Formula for Self-boiled Lime Sul- 
phur.—8 pounds pure unslaked lime; 8 
pounds powdered sulphur; 50 gallons 
water. Mix the sulphur with enough 
water to form a paste, place the lime 
in a kettle or vat and cover with four 
or six gallons hot water and add the 
sulphur immediately. Stir vigorously 
for a minute and cover the kettle or 
barrel with heavy bagging. Allow the 
mixture-to boil ten minutes, adding 
more water if necessary to prevent 
burning. At the end of ten minutes 
add enough cold water to make 50 
gallons of the mixture. Strain 
through va fine screen, working the 
sulphur through the screen, and apply 
at once. 

Peach Scab.—This is a fungous dis- 
ease often causing a black velvety 
patch to appear on one side of the 
peach, or it may develop as many 
small circular patches, in which 
condition it is often known as “freck- 
les.” If very severe, it may cause the 


. fruit to be dwarfed in size and some- 


times causes the fruit to crack open 
exposing it to attatks of brown rot. 
The same control measures are rec- 
ommended as for brown rot. 

Aphis (Plant Lice).—Occasionally 
the young twigs or tender leaves are 
attacked by aphis (plant lice) that 
suck the sap and cause the affected 
parts to wrinkle up as though the 
plants were suffering from lack of 
moisture. The aphis can be controll- 
ed by spraying as soon as they appear 
with either a nicotine solution, one 
of the most common being that of 
Black-Leaf 40, or kerosene emulsion. 

Formula for Kerosene Emulsion.— 
Hard ‘soap, % pound; hot water 
(soft), 1 gallon; kerosene, 2 gallons. 


Cut the soap into small pieces and 
dissolve it in the hot water. Add the 
kerosene immediately and churn it | 
violently at the same time. Pumping 
the mixture back into itself for five | 
minutes with a hand force pump or 
syringe is an excellent method of 
mixing, as the materials used must be 
mixed until they form a thick creamy 
combination in which no free oil 
shows on the surface. This is a con- 
centrated mixture and must be dilu- 
ted before using. For use on apple 
and pear foliage, one gallon of the 
emulsion should be diluted with nine 
gallons of water. For cherry, peach, 
or plum foliage, dilute with twelve 
gallons and for house plants dilute 
with fifteen gallons of water. | 

Black-Leaf 40 should be diluted at | 
the rate of 1 to 800, and to each 100 
gallons of water add 3 or 4 pounds of | 
dissolved soap. This soap is added as 
a spreader and in addition serves to | 
soften the water. | 

If this application does not control 
aphis, other applications should be | 
made as the insect is noticed doing | 


damage. Instead of nicotine extract, | 
the kerosene emulsion may be used. | 
"7 W. B. LANHAM, 
Horticulturist. 


College Station, Texas. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


AKE a second planting of snap 
beans and sweet corn. 

Do not allow egg plants to become 
stunted before they are transplanted 
to the garden. 

Okra, cucumbers, squashes, and 
cantaloupes may be planted now with 
little risk of injury by frost. 

Give peaches a second spraying 
with arsenate of lead solution about 
three weks after the first spray was 
applied. 

To avoid root knot and wilt of to- 
matoes set plants on land that has 
not been planted in tomatoes before. 

To hide the brick-work at the front 
of the porch try cannas as a back- 
ground, with a border of salvia in 
front. 

Do not be satisfied with planting | 
only a few of the standard vegeta- 
bles. Plant some of all the different 
kinds so as to have a greater variety. 

Spray apples with arsenate of lead 
solution as soon as the blooms have 
fallen. Use one pound of the pew- 
dered form of arsenate of lead (two | 
pounds of the paste) to fifty galfons | 
of water. 

In the sandy sections of the South 
where blue grass will not succeed a 
good lawn can be made with Ber- |} 
muda grass and bur clover. Plant the 
Bermuda roots now and in September 
sow the bur clover seed. 

PF. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 











Paris Green High, Substitute Ready 


ARIS green costs more than twice 

as much this year as last. It is 
selling at 50 cents a pound even in 
large quantities. It is doubtful wheth- 
er it can be purchased for less than 
45 cents a pound. Fortunately, sa¥s 
A. G. Ruggles, University Farm, St. 
Paul, arsenate of lead, a better stom- 
ach insecticide than Paris green, has 
not advanced in price. The powdered 
form may be obtained for about 25 
cents a pound, and 1% pounds of the 
powder is used in making fifty gal- 
lons of spray mixture. 

“In experiments at University 
Farm,” adds Mr. Ruggles, “we have 
found arsenate of lead better than 
Paris green as a remedy for potato 
bugs and all orchard insects. It is 
not necessary, therefore, to allow in- 
jurious biting insects to live simply | 
because Paris green is costly.” 








If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 


scribe, 


«l1) 567 










Goodyear sales is this: 


sarily the tire of lowest cost. 


the things that all men seek in tires. 
Let us see, now, what Goodyear gives. 


is put into tires today. 
can compound. 


mills, and 
outside mills. 


keeps the fabric from wrinkling or 
vulcanizing process. 


and firm.on the rim at all times. 


ity of puncture. 


service and do cost less in the end. 


Akron, Ohio 
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J Uy j Why Goodyear Tires 
771, = Cost Less in the End 


One reason for Goodyear leadership and for the growth of 
Buyers have found that the tire of lower price is not neces- 


Price is what you pay for the tire when new. Cost includes 
the price, plus the mileage you do not get—and in addition 
all you have to spend to keep the tire in service. 


Service and mileage, with the least trouble and expense, are 


You get, to begin with, Goodyear quality —the highest that 
The toughest, longest-wearing, springiest rubber our scientists 


The strongest, most resilient fabric we can weave in our own 
buy, on our own specifications, from the best 


In addition, we fortify you against five main causes of tire 
trouble and premature tire destruction. 


Goodyear No-Hook Tires protect you against rim-cutting. 
The risk of blow-outs is lessened by our On-Air cure, which 


The multiple braided piano wires in the tire base guard 
against insecurity and tube pinching, holding the tire flat 


Our rubber rivets literally weld tread to carcass and form 
effective protection against loose treads. 

Being double thick, the All-Weather tread reduces the liabil- 

The sharp, square-edged blocks tend to 
prevent skidding and give traction on a slippery road. 

The tire buyers on America’s farms have learned that true 
economy in tires, as in everything else, is a matter of 
service, not price; and that Goodyear Tires do give better 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Accessories are easy to get 
from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


TIRES 


buckling in the final 
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Clean Skimmin 
Easy Turnin 

Easy Washing 
Small Repair Cost 


Best Cream Quality 
Worids =o st 








Stands On 













arator. 


thirty years. 










exposition since its invention. 





It was the pioneer in 1878. 

long start and has always held its lead. It has always led in every 

step of cream separator development and popularity, and more De 
Lavals are in use today than all other makes combined. 

It has always been recognized as the closest skimming cream sep- 
That’s the main reason why 98% of the we~ld’s creameries 
use it to the exclusion of ali others. 

Because of its cleaner skimming, ease of operation and wonderful 
durability, every De Laval user is a “booster” and the better its work 
is known in a neighborhood the more popular it becomes. 


The better quality of cream it produces is attested by the fact that 
De Laval produced cream and butter have scored highest at every 
annual contest of the National Buttermakers’ Association for twenty- 
four years and in every great representative contest for over 
Last but not least, the De Laval was awarded the Grand 
Prize at the San Francisco Exposition in 1915 as at every other great 


OR nearly forty years the De Laval Cream Separator has led in 
Fe: cream separator field. 


The creamerymen’s choice can’t be 
far wrong. The world’s greatest dairymen 
and mechanical experts who act as judges 
at the great expositions can be depended 
upon to recognize real merit, and the fact 


Its Record 








It had a 


GRAND 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








HOW WE CAN HAVE BETTER 
LIVESTOCK 


Good Pastures, Silos and Better 
Breeding Primary Essentials—Co- 
Sperative Community — Breeding 


Highly Desirable 
Bevin we can expect any mark- 


ed improvement in the livestock 
on our farms we have got to 
make up our minds to do two things: 
first, feed better, and, second, breed 
better. Here I am going to try to 
discuss these two methods of. im- 


provements in a practical way -and ° 


give some things that have been 
worked out at the experiment sta- 
tions and that are being used by 
practical farmers in many sections of 
the South. 


Improve the Pastures 


i? ORDER to feed cattle success- 
fully every farmer knows that he 
is largely dependent on pastures. The 
better the pasture the easier the feed 
question is to solve. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that most of our farmers 
know this, they are doing very little 


' to improve their pastures. I am go- 


ing to make the following sugges- 
tions in regard to pasture improve- 
ment: 

1. Clear the pasture of all briers, 
bushes and trees, except those need- 
ed for shade. 

2. Where the land is level enough, 
run over it with the mower two or 
three times during the summer in 
order to keep the weeds down. This 
can be done on days when it is too 
wet to work in the crop. 

3. Apply from 300 to 500 pounds 16 
per cent acid phosphate per acre as a 
top-dressing every two or three years. 


on the ration of corn stover, straw 
and corn, usually lost from 75 to 150 
pounds per head. 

My idea of wintering cattle is to 
carry them through in the cheapest 
way possible, provided they just 
about maintain their weights. I donot 
believe that it pays to put on much 
weight during the winter, and I am 
sure that it does not pay to lose any. 
A ration composed of 25 pounds of 
silage, 1 pound of cottonseed meal 
and a little straw will carry 800 to 
1,000-pound steers through the winter 
in good shape. 


Better Breeding an Essential 


HE second method of improving 

cattle is by better breeding, and 
this is just. as important as better 
feeding, if we expect any permanent 
improvement. The subject of breed- 
ing is too big a subject to be discuss- 
ed fully in a short article, but I do 
want to emphasize the importance of 
pure-bred bulls. Too many of our 
farmers do not realize how really im- 
portant this point is. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that a farmer had better 
pay $5 for the service fee of a good 
pure-bred than to have the service 
fee of a scrub given him. A calf 
sired by a pure-bred beef bull is 
worth from $10 to $20 more, as a two- 
year-old, than a calf sired by a scrub. 
This has been proved time and time 
again by practical cattle men. The 
chief drawback with the farmers in 
using pure-bred bulls is the cost of 
these animals. But it can be readily 
seen from the above figures that a 
farmer who has as many as 15 or 20 
cows will be handsomely repaid by an 
investment in a pure-bred bull. Where 
the farmers have only a few cows, I 
am advocating several going together 
and buying a bull and using him co- 
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This is especially beneficial on places 
where broomsedge is taking the 
fields. 

4. Where lime is not too expensive 


PRIZE 







that the De Laval is the choice of the 
majority of all cream separator buyers Highest Possible Anard 
T 


must mean a good deal to you. In your PANAMA-PACIFIC J 


purchase of a cream separator can you 


Operatively. Instead of one farmer 
owning a $50 scrub, let four farmers 
go together and put $50 apiece into 





THE DE LAVAL 


165 Broadway, New York 





afford to ignore these considerations? 


Let the De Laval start saving cream for 
you right now. See the nearest De Laval 
agent at once, or if you do not know him 
write us direct for any desired information, 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 











SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 

















ROSS Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 


Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 








4 Buy earlyand 
save money. 

_. Guaranteed | 
for life of machine. 






Teil us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 


and state if you intend to buy this year. 
will save you money. 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box 157, Springfield, Ohio 


We make Silo Fillers of extra large capace 
ity to meet the special requirements of all 
silo users. These machines are specially 
designed to be operated by popular size 
Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H. P. 











Write for Our Special Proposition Today 
i Early orders 








Light RUN 


SitlbDerze 


simplicity, strength and durability, its 
can't clog and safety features, its abso- 
lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. It 


stands the test of hardest work. Guaranteed to do more 


is known everyw 


and better work on less power than any otherensilage cut- (dees 








WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


Because aclean, well-edited, high- 
—————————- Class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The se!ler has 
but to introduce himself. display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 















Profits! 


Are yon getting them? Calf profits 
mean more to you now than ever fore, 
Beef and veal are selling at high prices. Dairy 
farming is becoming more profitable each year. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meai 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute, Cost less than half as much 
as milk — prevents scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 

Write for New Data fis fointreske your cat podte. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, Ill. 

















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save vou money. We will gladly | 
make a special club on any papers you may | 
wish, | 
One letter, one money .order—and it’s all 
attended to we serve you? 


‘ May a 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and does not have to be hauled too 
far, it is often a good plan to apply 
as much as one ton of burnt lime, or 
two tons of ground limestone per 
acre as a top-dressing. Of course, 
the burnt lime should be well slaked 
before being applied. I knew several 
farmers who are using top-dressings 
of lime with good results, but as said 
above, its use would be dependent on 
the cost. 

I make the above’ suggestions, 
knowing that it will be rather ex- 


| pensive to do all of the things named, 


but I believe that the farmer who 
does them will be more than repaid 
by the additional amount of grass 
that his pastures will supply to his 
cattle, and there is no farmer so poor 
that he cannot do some of the things 


| suggested. 


| Provide a Good, Cheap Winter Feed 


FTER good pastures are provided, 
the next point is to provide some 


; good cheap feed to carry the cattle 
| through the winter. 
| some sections is to carry the cattle 


The practice in 


through the winter on corn stalks, 
straw and a little corn. Valuing these 
feeds at market prices, it will cost 
about $2 per steer per month to carry 


| 700 to 1,000-pound steers through on 


these feeds. These steers generally 
lese from 75 to 150 pounds each when 
wintered in this way. 

I believe we can carry our cattle 
through the winter in a cheaper way 
than this. Where a man has as many 
as 12 or 15 head of cattle to winter 
each year, I suggest that he build a 
silo and winter his cattle on corn 
silage and cottonseed meal. I had 
several farmers during last winter 
feeding their cattle 25 pounds of corn 
silage and 1 pound of cottonseed 
meal per day. These cattle were car- 
ried through the winter at a cost of 
about $1.75 per steer per month, and 


| lost practically nothing. That is, they 


came out of winter quarters weighing 
just about the same as when they 
were put on feed in the fall, whereas 
the steers that were carried through 


soe ee eee’ fe ee eee ee sees 


the proposition and get a $200 bull. 
A good, highly bred, pure-bred bull 
calf will usually cost from $100 up. 
I want to say right here when buying 
a bull, do not buy one that is “fifteen- 
sixteenths” pure-bred, or one that is 
just “subject to registration”. When 
you put out your good money, be sure 
to get a pure-bred registered bull. 
The better the breeding, the greater 
the profits, as a rule. 

Wherever possible, it is a good plan 
for all of the beef cattle raisers in a 
county to use the same breed of beef 
bulls. Organize with one breed and 
let every member of the organization 
push this breed. If this is done the 
county will become noted for one 
breed of cattle and buyers will come 
to this county for these cattle. 


JNO. R. HUTCHESON. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is gisd to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 


April 27—Clay County Livestock Association 
(W. A. Robinson, President). Reg- 
istered beef cattle, Shorthorn, An- 
gus, Hereford. West Point, Miss. 

Shorthorns 

Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport, 


Aberdeen-Angus 


American Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation sales as follows: 
April 25—St. Joseph, Mo. 
April 26—Omaha, Neb. 
April 27—Sioux City, Iowa, 
May 2—St. Louis, Mo. 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 





Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in every part; 

But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snowbanks from yer heart. 


Yes, w’en spring cleanin’ comes around, 
Bring forth the duster and the broom, 
3ut rake yer fogy notions down, 


An’ sweep yer dusty soul of gloom.” 





Our 1916 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better. You can 
get it, together with a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer, for $1.15. 


ce Saturday, April 22, 1916] 
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: WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
) ome . 
: (See other Advertisements on page 23) 
: Ire eA TTC AAA Ae | 
: _ Sew A NATIONAL EVENT 
1 S ; 
i = 
I z . The Complete Dispersal of the Elmendorf Herd of Jersey Cattle, the © 
: = Property of the Late Mr. Jas. B. Haggin : 
| TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY 
d — 
- May 23, 24 and 25, 1916, L t K 
‘| | May an exington, Ky. 
- * e 
- Five Hundred Head, Imported and American Bred 
. This will be the greatest sale of High Class Jersey Cattle ever held in America. The - —- 
- animals to be offered in this sale will be the selection of the best that the Island of Jer- 
‘ sey affords and from the very best in the country. 
e In founding the ELMENDORF HERD the only instructions the late Professor Scovell 
: received were to. buy the best regardless of price. 
a VIOLA’S GOLDEN JOLLY 79314 was secured .at auction for $12,500. GODDINGTON NOBLE 121855 was secured at private sale for $10,000. 
: DISTINCTION’S eo pen secured at auction for $2,250. $10,000 was refused for GOLDEN NOBLE BOY 108711. 
be NOBLE OF <LANDS 95700 was secured at auction for $15,000. 
: SULTANA’S OXFORD LAD 76506 was secured at auction for $11,100. et en 
; FOUNDATION FEMALES: 
0 The same care and the same open purse that secured the above sires The greatest cows in Cooper sales for years came to Elmendorf. 
: was used in purchasing the Females. Lady Viola P. 8463, H.C., winner of Professor Scovell was sent to the Island to buy the best to be had 
ca the First Prize over Jersey in 1904 and 1905; First Prize over England there. It is this foundation along with the natural increase of mat- 
I in 1906, 1907 and 1908, was secured for Elmendorf at $7,000 when 12 ing these great sires on our wonderful herd of cows that will be 
. years of age. She has a public butter test of 2 ths. 12 oz., and is the offered for sale. 
ad dam of Noble of Oaklands, Viola’s Golden Jolly, Goddington Noble, This will be the greatest opportunity ever offered the buying 
aa Miss Viola, Willoh’s Rosy and Golden Jolly’s Lady Viola, the three last public to secure the blood that has consistently been at the front 
ss named all being Certificate of Merit winners. in both the Show Yard and the Butter Tests for the past six years. 
“4 The Catalog will be mailed on — to Mr. C. H. Berryman, Lexington, Ky. 
ll 
“ COL. D. L. PERRY, TOM DEMPSEY, Sale Manager, 
g Auctioneers :<¢ COL. GEORGE BAIN, s 
" a eae JONES. Westerville, Ohio. 
1S a 
n — 
i cnt ONCOL nin 
er uu ....BERKSHIRES | ——Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses D U R OC } Best blood lines: if they aren't 
SELWYN FARMS [J wate ltctiing'is going to take the noble horse's place on the farms JERSEYS: onouch. Booking, for May - 
see EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, WE pain THE HORSE YOU WANT. sala Seeedina List Fea diam List Pras. y. re Folder an 
y BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE || a gentle mare ior the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? is itv. satisfactory W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
. i ie it's pony for that good boy. or your daughter? . We have one far them DUROC-JERSEYS 
a Soumpthings and “mauty pris iit dee mae Wane Gee ae No better blood lines in America. Pigs no akin. Write 
wamantsaiedsivers. ” "GLEN WORTH FARMS. pg RC I 
- Putituptoust "Allen S. Edeten, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky THOS. H. ROGERS ~~ - CLYDE, N.C. 
e 
ne — REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 
MRS ARES & MULE arge, prolific kin ry them, they wi 
GS isuaes lot of Per- Jue for prices or give M Maccdaepoie at niauaniesd be arn = ar for you. Satisfaction 
cheron,Saddle,Trotting Stal- us your order, we guaran- Saddle Mares, Geldings and 
lions, Mammoth Jacks and tee our stock as represent J..LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. 
ae bg at money oe. ane Bop al before Mules on hand at all times. - 
_ Write us if a Stallion or Jack is needed in your community, — tc a oe 
“a 
red Lee’s P ier 3rd. cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, Nashville, Tenn. BAUHARD BROTHERS Jackson, Miss. or sale. erender strain 
nd THES Hi, grave cha mr a AAAEE Tv SENT TESS 
a tie wee The Belted Mortgage Lifter) ......_._ 2 2=8 
ss a cea Re Th or Although a new hog, the Hampshire bas become a ve 
S Buy trom the best and most noted herd in the South, Scabies a> tacuaee & pone hE .. H 1863 
air BERKSHIRES market | Uf yon woud Hue tree wrermeson sad | TwoO.LC. Hogs 
E.C. STONE, Secretary, Weighed 2806 lbs. 
>) 
As- Metres E Nebr. Ave. PEORIASTLL. curaiette 
_DUROC-JERSEYS ogs weigh 2800 Ibs. | & 
BERKSHIRES || = once | Hara ane SS 
ie ot Quality and QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES Sriginators, most extensive Breeders and 
Ss 
s wore ||| REGISTERED DUROCS || “G5. Gove. inspected 
eae GI AS ART PRINCE NO. 18 Good pigs 8 to 10 We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
we gar ete ying ah bt weeks oid $10.00, ||| SRS BOARS AT HEAD OF HERB |) ronecier creates 
Sines tener Aree eens "yee east fs Extra fine indi- Seon ager | cous lsat EEE 
4 APOLLO i eer te by yg B+ ; viduals $12.50 to Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 for Free Book, ‘*The 
i the “ee to $15.00. :: 2: 3: Superior Chief Again No. 64449 Hog from Birth to Sale** 
" ; % KIMBALL FARM, Dept. A, OXFORD, N.C. JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N.C, Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you THE v: B. SILVER co. 
BERKSHIRES: Bg = a gn Bing reg AN py Co ‘ol 508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
25 each; plenty of d b rack- f lity, rite me your wants or come and see one ; 
sicatarainsartsaVairrs: | BERKGHIRES w-Ssaita] || "sb HS || cerungenan tener 
7 LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. and individual excellence. J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. J) proiitic; large kind Pedigrees free. Write for 
can REGISTERED BERKSHIRE bred and ilt ge ret tcc 
‘ Figs out of jarge, matured sows. Will sell ine ed an Bo iy cl re REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS F.E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois 
rite for prices. s' 
menain w. H. ee on. 8. c. FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. R. Satie action guaranteed. ron ore A Ie an. Se. gaesetinese, mention The 
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FEATURE articles in next week’s Progressive 

Farmer will be: “Fertilizers: How to Buy and 
Use Them,” by Professor Massey; “Plows: Differ- 
ent Kinds and Their Use,” by G. H. Alford; “A 
Success Talk,” by David Starr Jordan, former 
President of Leland Stanford, Jr., University; and 
“How to Plan a Supper,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





R. S. Re Church writes us that he was correct 

in saying that a bill creating a Bureau of 
Markets passed the Virginia Legislature, an appro- 
priation of $5,000 being made for the work. This 
is good news and we hope our readers in the Old 
Dominion will make good use of the service offer- 
ed them through the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 





HE United States Department of Agriculture 
has just prepared designs for a Southern farm 
house for a small family, and we believe every 
farmer preparing to build would be interested in 
these plans. Complete working drawings may be 
obtained by addressing Office of Public Roads and 





Rural Engineering, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
. HAT land of yours was mighty poor when 


you bought it,” a friend of ours remarked to 
the wide-awake owner of a beautiiul farm we 
passed the other day. Whereupon the owner de- 
livered himself of a faithful saying and worthy of 
all acceptation—or mighty nearly so. “You’re mis- 
taken,” he said, “there’s not any poor land when 
you manage it right.” It is a true rule that “there 
is more in the man than there is in the land.” 





DITOR Clarence Poe’s appointments during the 

next thirty days include the following North 
Carolina points: Bahama, April 28; A. & M. Col- 
lege Y. M. C. A., Raleigh, April 30; Mars Hill Col- 
lege, May 4; Mooresville, May 5; Clarkton, May 
12; Bethel, May 18; Stantonsburg, May 19; Fair- 
view (Wake County), May 20. Whenever the 
Editor or any other representative of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer appears at any meeting it is al- 
ways a pleasure to meet readers of our paper. 





HE idea of codperation in farm work is growing 

all the time. Before our articles of last week 
bearing on this subject were printed, we received 
an interesting letter from a tenant farmer empha- 
sizing the value of codperation. “I live on one 
side of the road,” he said, “and my father on the 
other, each with one horse. We buy all our farm- 
ing tools together, and break all our land with 
two-horse plow. I clean up, chop, etc., while he 
uses my horse and he works at other things while 
I use his.” 





N presenting the certificates to the children who 

had completed the reading course—that is to 
say, had read six books of a prescribed list— 
Superintendent Kinsey of the Lenoir County 
schools recently gave this good advice: “Never 
pass over a word you don’t understand without 
getting down a dictionary and looking up its mean- 
ing.” This practice alone will soon go a long way 
toward educating a boy or girl. Just as the Bible 
should be the first book in every home, so the dic- 
tionary should always be the second. 








ASTERN North Carolina is certainly getting in- 

terested in livestock and diversified farming. 
In Kinston the other day a friend said to us: “I 
should say that more pure-bred hogs have been 
brought into this county in the last year than in 
five years preceding. A recent estimate was that 
there were 1000 to 1500 hogs owned by farmers 
along the central highway for two or three miles 
out. And Lenoir County last year for the first 
time in thirty years exported corn—150 carloads— 
instead of importing it.” Another Lenoir friend, 
not a large farmer, incidentally spoke of selling 
$700 worth of hogs and cattle in one month, adding 
that he found his livestock paying larger profits 
than cotton. Everywhere you turn the evidence 





multiplies that North Carolina is going to be a 
livestock and dairy State. 





PROPOS of our recent discussion of usury, an 

Arkansas lawyer, Mr. J. C. Clark, of Conway, 

sends us this excellent suggestion: 

“T notice that you call attention to certain 
bills introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, by Glass of Virginia and Smith of Texas, 
to prevent National banks charging usurious 
rates of interest. There is another evil that 
should be cured by the same bills—that of 
stipulating in the note for attorney’s fee in ad- 
dition to the interest, thus evading the usury 
laws. Such stipulation should be made void by 
law. There is no National law on this subject, 
and but few state laws, but a majority of the 
courts, both state and Federal, have sustained 
such stipulation. It should be prohibited.” 


We don’t believe many states have enacted such 
laws and the subject is a good one to keep in mind 
now that candidates for the Legislature are being 
generally chosen. 





Don’t Let Flies and Mosquitoes Get You 





°F HEN the green gets back in the trees” is 


a splendid time of the year, welcomed 

by us all; but this year let’s take extra 
pains that those deadly visitors, flies and mos- 
quitoes, have no share in this welcome. . Mosqui- 
toes mean malaria, flies mean typhoid and intesti- 
nal diseases of babies, and all these mean sickness 
and frequently death. 

Typhoid and chills and fever are preventable. 
Keep away the flies and mosquitoes, and the prob- 
lem is largely solved. In the first place, don’t let 
these pests breed. Keep the stables clean and 
there will be few flies; drain or oil all ponds or 
holes of water, and there will be no mosquitoes. 
Then screen every window and door in the house, 
and do it now. Don’t let a fly touch your food; 


don’t let a mosquito bite you while you sleep. To, 


do so is dangerous. 


A Story 30 Years Old—and Still Too True 


FRIEND of ours told the other day about 
A hearing Col. L.-L. Polk, the founder of The 

Progressive Farmer, make 
years ago. “And he told one story I have never 
forgotten,” our friend said. “He told about seeing 
a farmer with a wagon-load of meat, hay, and 
flour about this time of year. 

“Col. Polk said to the farmer: ‘Why are you 
buying all this meat, hay, and flour?’ 

“*So I can make cotton,’ was the reply. 

“*And why do you want to make cotton?’ 

“*So I can pay for the meat, hay, and flour,’ the 
farmer answered.” 

And the pity of it is that after thirty years of 
agitation and education, there are still so many of 
our farmers guilty of the self-evident folly which 
the story illustrates—binding themselves to a sort 
of industrial bondage in order to pay freights, 
middlemen’s charges, commercial profits, etc., on 
products grown a thousand miles from home but 
which should be grown at their own doors. Nor 
does the evil stop here, because this excess acre- 
age in cotton (the part grown on land that should 
be devoted to food and feed crops) beats down the 
price of cotton on all the normal acreage as well. 

Whatever others may or may not do, Mr. Farm- 
er, you may see that this folly is not perpetual on 
your farm. Let’s look to that. 








a speech thirty 


, 





A Leading Farmer Is a Reading Farmer 
S Mr. J. Z. Green has so aptly said, a leading 
A farmer is a reading farmer, anda very fair in- 
dex to the success of any farming community 
is afforded by the number of farm papers and farm 
bulletins regularly received and read by its citi- 
zens. The moment we drive into a community of 
good roads, nice painted homes, well built, well 
equipped schoolhouses, and well kept, productive 
farms, we know we are in a reading community. 
And a reading community is a thinking community, 

--a community that uses brain as well as muscle. 
By this we would not imply that reading is the 
only source of agricultural information. Farmers’ 
institutes and demonstration work in its various 
phases are of great value, and every farmer who 
can should take advantage of them. However, the 
spoken word can reach comparatively few, while 
books, bulletins and papers are accessible to prac- 
tically every one. Moreover, their very presence 
in a home exerts an influetce oh the family that 
will be felt through all the after years. Once a boy 
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or girl is given a taste for reading helpful litera- 
ture, the soundest kind of foundation has been laid 
for a good education. 

Reading matter costs little these days, and much 
of it isgood. If you do not get them already, write 
today to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, for the list of free farmers’ bul- 
letins, also write your state agricultural college 
and experiment station, your state department of 
agriculture and your state board of health for free 
publications. Make of yourself a reading farmer, 
and work to make of your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood. 





How Much of the Nitrogen in Legumes 
Comes from the Air? 





OPKINS, in “Soil Fertility and Permanent 
H Agriculture,” page 226, in speaking of red 

clover, says: “We may count that the 
clover secures forty pounds of nitrogen from the 
air for each ton of hay it would produce, the 
nitrogen in the roots and stubble being no more 
than that furnished by the ordinary corn-belt 
soil.” 

Duggar, at the Alabama Experiment Station, in- 
creased the yield of sorghum hay 2.01 tons per 
acre over the previous year by plowing under cow- 
pea stubble. In another experiment at the same 


station, sorghum hay after rye stubble yielded’ 


5,525 pounds per acre; after crimson clover stub- 
ble, 9,750 pounds; and after crimson clover, entire 
plant, 10,300 pounds. Again, at the same station, 
cottonafter oat stubble yielded 342 pounds per acre; 
after crimson clover stubble, 456 pounds per acre; 
and after crimson clover, entire growth plowed 
under, 528 pounds per acre. In these instances, if 
the heavy increase in the yields of sorghum hay 
and cotton following pea and clover stubble did 
not come from nitrogen drawn from the air, we 
may well ask what they were due to. 

On the other hand, other authorities no less 
eminent assert that an amount equivalent to all 
the nitrogen in the roots and stubble of legumes 
and from one-fourth to one-third that in the re- 
mainder of the plants comes from the soil, and 
not from the air. In our article last week on 
“Cropping Systems for the South,” our calcula- 
tions are made on this basis. However, we are by 
no means definitely committed to this view, if the 
preponderance of evidence seems against it. 

Can some of our Southern experiment station 
directors or other agricultural authorities give us 
the benefit of their views on this question? 





Be Sure to Plant a Seed Patch of Cotton 
and Corn This Year 


———a 

RE you planting “just cotton” and “just corn”, 
A or are you planting carefully selected seed 

that you are fairly certain are best adapted 
to your particular soil and climatic conditions? 
Seed of “just cotton” and “just corn” are costing 
Southern farmers each year, in decreased yields, 
many thousands of dollars. Right now, at plant- 
ing time, progressive farmers everywhere should 
be making plans to avoid this loss in future. 

For the average farmer, the best way we know 
to do this is to plant a seed patch, using for it 
carefully selected, well bred seed that are known 
to be highly productive under your conditions. If 
you are in doubt about this point, write to your 
nearest experiment station for the information. 
The area of the seed patch will depend upon the 
number of acres you are planting in cotton and 
corn each year. If twenty acres of cotton are 
planted, then the seed patch should be large 
enough to make at least a bale of cotton, or thirty 
bushels of seed. From the best stalks and bolls in 
the seed patch, enough seed should be very care- 
fully selected to plant a similar seed patch the 
next year, while the general run of seed from it 
are to be used in planting the general fields. A 
similar plan should be followed with corn. 

Following these simple methods, there is no 
reason why a good variety of seed should not be 
kept up to its high standard, instead of, as is now 
generally the case, getting poorer and poorer each 
year. Why not-try this plan for keeping your seed 
from “running out”? 


A Thought for the Week 


Nitin bear more than one kind of trouble at 








a time. Some people bear three kinds—all 
they have had, all they have now, and all they 
expect to have.—Edward Everett Hale. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Clippings, Conversation and Comment 


S IMPORTANT as has been the influence of 
club‘work on the boys and girls themselves, 
its reflex influence on older people has prob- 
ably been_no less important. A county superin- 
tendent of schools was telling us the other day 
about having had to come into contact with corn 
club work one year simply by reason of his offi- 
cial position. “And then,” said he, “I went back to 
my own farm next year and began to practice the 
principles of corn production I’d seen those 
youngsters use, and I astonished myself with the 
yields I made!” No wonder the corn, pig, poultry, 
and canning club work is so frequently reminding 
people of the Scriptural saying, “A little child 
shall lead them!” 
* ok x 
At a joint commencement of a group of country 
schools we attended the other day 44 children 
were awarded certificates for completing a read- 
ing course—the requirement being that a child in 
order to receive such a certificate must have read 
six of-a list of books recommended by the county 
school authorities. This is an innovation we 
should like to see every county in the South adopt. 
In order to make education really vital, children 
must be not only taught hew to read but must be 
taught to read—encouraged to love reading and to 
read books worth while. 
% * * 


Did you read Trollope’s saying in our “Thought 
for the Week” last week about the pleasure of 
reading ?>— 


“It will be present to you when the energies 
of your body have fallen away from you. It 
will last you until your death. It will make 
your hours pleasant to you as long as you 
live.” : 

We are reminded of this now by a report made 
by Dr. Frank Crane concerning the characteristics 
of 107 people in England who lived to a remarka- 
ble old age. One of the things he notes about 
them is that “Most of them were great readers, 
especially in later life.” There is no doubt about 
it that in old age reading adds to life a zest and 
interest otherwise lacking, and thereby not only 
makes one happier but longer-lived. 

* ok OX 


Another thing that must be constantly kept in 
mind now is that no matter how old a man or wo- 
man is, it is easy to learn to read. A few weeks 
of study, an hour or so a day, will give the keys 
of knowledge to any intelligent man or woman 
now illiterate. All over the South the “moonlight 
school” work should be kept up; and in addition 
to this, children who have learned to read and 
write should teach their parents at home; and if 
you, kind reader, have one illiterate friend of any 
age, we should like for you to take the responsi- 
bility of teaching him. Here is work for all of us. 

* @ 

The educational value of good music is one sub- 
ject that should be constantly emphasized. And 
not only should singing schools and musical en- 
tertainments in the country be encouraged, but we 
should not forget the cultural, value of the graph- 
ophone and victrola. Will Allen White, in a re- 
cent interview discussing Kansas progress and 
prosperity, mentioned especially the purchase of 
phonographs by farmers: 


“With its beautiful records the phonograph 
has brought to the people music that other- 
wise they’d never have heard. This year there 
was a big circus in our town. The opening 
concert, instead of being ragtime, was made 
up of operatic selections—Verdi, Rossini, ‘Car- 
men, ‘Madam Butterfly.’ But the people re- 
cognized and enjoyed it, because they have 
been trained by their phonographs.” 

* * x 

Wake County, N. C., sets a good example for 
other counties by inaugurating a campaign to 
paint every schoolhouse in the county. The county 
board of education will pay one-third of the ex- 
pense, the Junior Order members have offered to 
apply the paint, and no doubt the Local Farmers’ 
Untons will lend their aid. And wherever all the 
schoolhouses are painted we are likely to find 
more people painting their own houses—only let’s 
not paint them red or dark blue or very dark 
green. Red’s all right for a barn, but never for a 
residence. 

* * * 

In connection with county commencement or 
“field days,” Mrs. V. P. Clayton, Shelton, S. C.,, 
suggests that some contests should be arranged 
dealing with the daily work of farm boys: 


'*T would suggest a plowing contest, a hitch- 


ing contest against time, a grooming contest, 

time and result. These are suggested; there 

are doubtless others as good. We are trying 

to link our rural schools more closely to farm 

life. Won’t this help?” 

The idea seems to us well worth trying out. 

x *k ® 

The Mississippi Legislature, just adjourned pass- 
ed a bill providing for direct inheritance tax— 
something the state has not had heretofore. Now 
let Alabama, Florida and South Carolina start the 
policy of getting more money out of what a man 
inherits unearned, and to that extent lighten the 
burden on labor and thrift. The Mississippi law- 
makers also passed an act placing county officers 
on salaries instead of fees; limited liquor ship- 
ments to one quart a fortnight; prohibited liquor 
advertising; and ratified constitutional amendment 
providing for the initiative and referendum. .A 
bill providing for farm loan banks passed the Leg- 
islature but was vetoed by the Governor. 

bd 
we 


Send for the Agricultural Yearbook 


W * EARNESTLY urge every wide-awake 
Progressive Farmer reader to drop a pos- 
tal to his Congressman or United States 
Senator saying, “Please send me a free copy of the 
United States Department of Agriculture Year- 
book for 1915.” It is just off the press, and full of 
valuable information. 


When the writer was in Ireland four years ago 
we reminded our readers that while the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there gave farmers much in- 
formation about rural codperation, our own Amer- 
ican Department had never issued a single bulle- 
tin on this important subject. Since Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston came into office he has rem- 
edied this condition, we are glad to say; and the 
new Yearbook gives proper recognition to all 
three phases of the rural problem—‘Better Farm- 
ing, Better Business, Better Living.” The first ar- 
ticle following the Secretary’s report is on “The 
Cooperative Purchase of Farm Supplies”; while 
kindred articles discuss “A Successful Rural Codp- 
erative Laundry,” “How the Department of Agri- 
culture Promotes Orgaiiization in Rural Life,” and 
“How Hawaii Helps Her Farmers Market Their 
Produce.” 

We mention only these articles relative to rural 
cooperation and marketing. There are also many 
valuable articles on farm practice, while the 60 
pages of maps showing crop acreage, yields, live- 
stock conditions, etc., etc., by states, forms an es- 
pecially valuable feature. Readers who take our 
advice, ask for the Yearbook and read it, will 
thank us for this reminder. 


a 
Codéperation the Only Way Out 


NE article in the new Agricultural Depart- 
ment Yearbook deals with the subject we were 
discussing last week—namely, the handicaps 
under which the small farmer must labor in com- 
petition with larger farmers unless this small 





HOW TO LIVE TO BE OLD 


R. Frank Crane has taken a report on 107 cases of 

English men and women who lived to a great age, 
as printed in the British Health Review, and made the 
following deductions: 

“There were few bachelors or old maids in the lot. 

“Most all of the persons examined had spent much 
of their time out of doors. The house, the close room, 
is the chief of life-shorteners. 

“Very few indulged, or had habitually indulged, in 
stimulants, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. 

“They used very little medicine. 

“Most were of cheerful habit, worried little, and 
laughed a deal, 

“Most of them including the wealthy, had worked 
all their lives, and most of them had continued their 
activities even in advanced years. A favorite form of 
suicide among folks past fifty is to stop work. 

“Scarcely any of them were fat. Few fleshy people 
grow very old. 

“They were nearly all great sleepers. 
bed early and rose early. 

“All were careful and moderate eaters. To eat what 
you like and all you like may be a merry life, but it 
will be a short one. Very few ate much meat. Most 
ate it sparingly; many not at all. 

“Almost all were large drinkers of water, but not 
mineral water. 

“Most of them were great readers, especially in later 
life.” 


They went to 
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farmer practices codperation with his neighbors. 
Says Mr. Cates: 


“A recent study of machinery equipment on 
over 1,100 farms in western New York showed 
that when, for instance, a sulky plow was used 
to cover 15 acres annually the cost per day for 
use of the machine alone was 83 cents. When 
this same plow was used to cover 55 acres an- 
nually the cost was reduced to 57 cents per 
day. A grain drill when used to cover 20 acres 
annually cost per day used, $2.97; when used 
to cover 117 acres annually the cost per day 
dropped to $1.04. A grain binder, when used 
to cover 15 acres per year, cost for each day it 
was in use, the surprising sum of $8.15; when 
used to cover 85 acres per year the cost per 
day used was $2.41. 


As we have said before the case in a nutshell is 
(1) that the small farmer is at a disadvantage if 
he tries to do without improved machinery; (2) he 
is also at a disadvantage if he invests in it when his 
acreage is so small as to run up costs as high as 
Mr. Cates suggests. Consequently codperation is 
the only way out. 

a 


Preventing Waste of Road Money 
W: RECENTLY quoted Secretary of Agri- 


culture Houston as saying: 

“The Nation today is spending annually the 
equivalent of more than $200,000,000 for roads, 
an enormous increase in the last decade. Much 
of this is directed by local supervisors and it 
is estimated by experts that of the amount so 
directed anywhere from 30 to 40 per cent is, 
relatively speaking, wasted or misdirected. 
The first requisite, therefore, is for efficient ex- 
penditure and administration.” 

In the face of this fact it is discouraging to find 
that of the four states in the Union without state 
highway commissions, or agencies otherwise nam- 
ed tor giving counties expert aid and supervision 
in road expenditures, three are Southern states— 
Texas, South Carolina and Georgia. Indiana alone 
among all the other states now stands with them. 
The new Bankhead bill making Federal appropria- 
tions for road-building provides that after three 
years from date no appropriations shall be given 
to states that have not by that time established 
state highway departments; and the provision isa 
good one. 

Our Texas, South Carolina, and Georgia readers 
should look into this matter. 


2 
Progress of Compulsory School Attendance 


OUISIANA is to try compulsory school at- 
L tendance. At any rate State Superintendent 

Harris has drafted a bill to be introduced in 
the Legislature, and it is so moderate that it cer- 
tainly ought to pass. “The Harris Bill,” we are 
told, “does not require attendance at the schools 
where the local school board has made no adequate 
provision for accommodating pupils, or where the 
distance the pupils have to go is greater than two 
and a half miles, unless the authorities provide 
transportation for the children; nor is the attend- 
ance required except in the elementary grades.” 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that the 
South Carolina communities that have adopted 
compulsory education are encountering none of 
the dangers predicted by timid politicians; while 
the action of the North Carolina Legislature of 
1913 in putting the whole state under compulsory 
education was so popular and efficacious that no- 
body even mentioned repeal when the 1915 Legis- 
lature met. 

People have begun to see the real question is 
not whether the state has a right to interfere with 
the parent’s control of his child. The real ques- 
tiomr is whether a parent has a right to interfere 
with the child’s own divine right to a chance in life 
through the unfolding of his God-given powers of 
mind and soul. When a parent is so heartless or 
so ignorant as to prevent such development and 
unfolding, the state, in the name of God and hu- 
manity, ought to step in. As William J. Bryan 
puts it: If a father were to set out to cut off his 
boy’s arm, maiming him for life, the state would 
prevent it. Yet in denying his child an education the 
father is just as surely crippling him for life—and 
the state therefore has just as definite a right to 
intervene. 





Men wit) gladly draw their checks for $10,00® to establish 
a children’s hospital and se® nothing in the fact that the 
money came out of $200,600 made from a system eof chilé 
laber which erushes more children in one year than the 
hospital will heal im ten.—Billy Sunday. 
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How to choose 
your Talc Powder 


First remember 
that all talcums are 
not alike. There is 
a beneficial amount 
of boric acid—that 
mild, yet efficient 
antiseptic, in 


COLGATE’S 
sTALC POWDER? 


It is soothing and comforting to 
sunburned skins, helpful in re- 
; lieving the hot weather irrita- 
tions which bother babies, and 
adults too. Colgate’s is con- 
venient and economical to use. 





A wide variety of perfumes to 
suit all personal preferences. 


Sold everywhsre— or a dainty 
: trial box sent for 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & CoO. 
Dept. 93 
199 Fulton Street New Yerk 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refine 











A new size at 100 a cake 











It’s so easy —costs so little— 
if you rely on 


L Paints 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


Use Lucas Home Helps Abbey Stain for 
the Mission finish, and the result will be 
so beautiful you'll want to go 0 all through 
our home, ‘sprucing up” this piece of 
‘urniture and. that. 20c buys enough to 

finish two chairs. sk 












‘Giant 

ian 
Painter Yes Helpe™ sent free. 
John Lucas & Co., Inc. 
Office 23 , Philadelphia, Pa. 











DAISY FLY KILLER Pisses eerbsit %i 
nro and kills all 

flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can’tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 
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SPRING 


HERE'S a sort of kindly feelin’ 
Settles round the heart in spring 
When the buds burst into blossom 
And the birds be gin to sing. 
For we’re happier in springtime, 
In the bloomtime of the year, 
When the bird song lilts and ripples 
On the mellow atmosphere, 


There’s a feelin, of contentment 
Gits possession of you then, 


For the soil is just a-eetchin’ 
For the ol’ plowshare again, 

And the new ground’s waitin’ for you, 
Just to take you at your dare, 

When it’s springtime and the blossoms 
Whisper to you everywhere. 

When the river banks are smellin’ 
Sorta fishy like, and you 

Favor fishin’ more than plowin'’: 
You ol’ sinner, ‘course you do! 

And you're sneakin’ toward the river 
With a willer pole and string, 

When it’s bloomtime in the springtime 
And the birds begin to sing. 

When its bloomtime in the springtime, 


I declare, it seems to me 
That this earth's as good as any 
Place to spend eternity, 
For a feelin’ of contentment 
Gits possession of me then, 
When it's bloomtime in the springtime 
And the trees green out again. 
—J. B. Iden, in Collier's. 
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THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 


ok HAT a 








At remarkably low qostthis prep- 
Ln yor) psd make the old roof as 

se on felt, a | 
or shingles. Stops t the leaks, Big 
money saver. ee for full in- 
formation. The D.T.Bohon Co. 
10 Broad St., at aon Ky. 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in, The Progressive 
Farmer,”’ 
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remarked 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


They Plan ont Sires a Dinner 

ridiculous thing it is 
to have dinner at six or sev- 
en instead of twelve or one,” 
Dan, as he surveyed the 


Wide-Awake girls and boys from his 


place in front of the fire. 


“Why do you think so?” asked 
| Aunt Margzeret. 

“Oh, we've always had it so,” he an- 
swered, lamely. 

“Now, Dan, this club is not con- 


cerned with what has been but what 
should be and reasons for it.” 

“Well,” he said, “when a fellow has 
worked a long morning, he is hun- 
gry.” 

“That is a real reason, and some- 
times the housewife wishes the big 
meal over because her cook warts to 


' get home early.” 


“My cousin goes to a big school in 
the city, and they have dinner at six 
because they used to get sleepy after 


‘a heavy meal and did not work well 


'in the afternoon. 


The surplus blood 


i was digesting the food instead of be- 


‘ing in the brain.” 


}noon in 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
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said Mary. 

“My mother has dinner in the even- 
ing in summer because she does her 
own cooking and is not strong 
enough to stand over the stove at 
hot weather. Besides, then 
she can take time to eat in comfort, 
and as we children are home from 
school, we can wash the:dishes for 
her at night,” explained Alice. 

“The result of this talk,” John 
laughed, “is that everyone should 
have dinner when it is best for all 
concerned and not necessarily when 
he had been accustomed to having it.” 

“Has anyone any suggestions about 
the dinner we are to have together”? 

“Yes,” continued John, “Let’s ask 
all the ministers and their wives in 
this part of the country and have a 
grand feed, with loads of style.” 

As usual, to John’s amusement, 
Martha rebuked him, by speaking 
correctly: “Yes, may we not have a 
formal dinner? We could make our 
supper, next week, a home meal.” 

“How many ministers are there?” 

“Five.” 

“With the wives, 
self, that will be 


the host and my- 
twelve, a good num- 


ber Now, what kind of a dinner 
shall we have? The English serve 
the meat and vegetables at the table, 


Russians serve all from the kitch- 
Which shall we do?” 

“Let’s combine them,” said Edith. 

“Good,” replied Miss Margaret. 
We'll have the compromise service. 
How would it be to have Father 
carve and serve the meat and let the 
vegetables be passed?” 


the 
en. 





“Just tell us what to do and we'll 
do it.” 
“Very well, write down the menu: 
First course:—Cheese and pepper 


canapes, sprig of parsley garnish. 
Second course:—Celery and chick- 
en consomme, pulled bread, olives, 
salted peanuts. (on table). 
Third course:—Creamed ffish in 
ramekins, canned asparagus tips on 
toast. 


“We have no asparagus in our 
dens,” interrupted Mary. 

“Ts that possible! and it such a good 
vegetable, too! Well, have it can- 
ned.” 

“None of us have canned any,” 
Edith. 

“Then have radishes and cucumber 
sauce.” The next course will be a 
roast of lamb, rice, home-canned Eng- 
lish peas and mint sauce.” 

“The salad course will be: 
a slice of tomato, sweet 
onion rings (that have 


gar- 


said 


Lettuce, 
pepper rings, 
been standing 


in very cold, runniny water), a few 
pecan meats, raisins and salted waf- 
ers.” 

“The next course will be: Fruit 


” 


cup, and vanilla wafers.” ‘Pass mint 
candies.” 

“The seventh 
ot: Crackers, 
fee.” 


course will consist 
cheese and black cof- 


Some General Suggestions 


se 


ERE are a few general notes: 
The dining-room must be well 
aired, warm and bright in winter, 
cool and shaded in summer. 

There should be as much glass and 
silver on the table necessary, 
but never enough to make the table 
look like a display of cutlery. 

Should there be few to do the serv- 
ing, put on all the silver that will be 
needed during the meal, even though 
it looks like ostentation. 

Have everything ready, as 
possible, beforehand. 

Let everything go on promptly with 
no hurry, no exchange of glances and 
no show of anxiety. 


Laying the Table 


as 41s 


far 2s 


SE a silence cloth to improve the 

appearance of the cloth, to pro- 
tect the table and make the service 
noiseless. 

Cover the silence cloth with a 
smooth, even, well-ironed tablecloth, 
all the linen to be pure white. Make 
the centerpiece low but beautiful. 

Allow from 24 to 32 inches for each 
person. 

The host’s 
of the table, 
in which the 


place will be at the end 
farthest from the room 
guests gather. 

The hostess’ place will be at the 
end of the table nearest. 

Place a large plate, called the ser- 
vice plate, in front of each person’s 
place. 


To the right of the plate place the 


dinner-knife, sharp edge toward 
plate. Beside it put the soup or 


bouillion spoon and then fork for the 
canapes. 

To the left of the plate place the 
fish and meat forks. Place all one- 
half inch from the table edge, the 
ones to be used first farthest from 
the plate. 

Place the 


7 
carving knife to the right 


of father’s plate and the fork to the 
left. Near the point of each big knife 
set the water glass. 
Place on the table, 
nuts and candies. 
The napkin is laid out in a square, 


candles, salted 


not rectangle, at the left of the plate, 
the fold at the top, the open edges at 


the right and toward the edge of the 
table. 
At the last minute, place on the ta- 


ble the olives and radishes on glass 
dishes and with a little crushed ice 
over or under them; light the can- 
dies, make the shades even, and fill 
the glasses with very cold water. 
(Concluded: on page 26, this issue) 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
HOME-MADE FLYTRAP 


Inexpensive and Easily Constructed 
Device Recommended by Entomol- 
ogists for General Use 


HE home-made flytrap here de- 

scribed proved, in actual tests con- 
ducted by entomologists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to be the 
most effective device of the kind for 
catching flies at creameries, in butch- 
er shops, in barns, and in and around 
houses. This trap also is excellent 
for outdoor use, especially near in- 
Sanitary privies and other places 
where flies gather and breed. It has 
the advantage of being inexpensive 
and easy to make, handle, and keep 
in repair. 

The trap pictured is 24 inches in 
height, with a diameter inside the 
hoops of 18 inches. The cone of wire 
inside the trap is 22 inches high. 

The bottom frame of the trap is 
made by fitting two flat barrel hoops 
one inside the other so that the in- 
side diameter is 18 inches. The upper 
part of the frame is made in the same 
way, but a round board is fitted tight- 
ly into the hoops to form the top. In 
the top board a hole 10 inches square 
is cut. Parallel to the sides of this 
so eis and about an inch fromthem 
should be nailed half-inch strips. Into 
these little jambs should be fitted a 
screened frame, which should be held 
tightly in place by wooden buttons. 

To make the-cage, nail 12 or 14 
mesh screen wire 24 inches wide 
around the top and the bottom, and 
wire or solder the lap, so that no 
flies can escape. Outside the screen 
nail to the top and the bottom frames 
at equal intervals four 25-inch laths 
or strips of wood, allowing them to 
project 1 inch at the bottom to form 
legs the trap and leave an en- 
trance for flies into the cone. 

The cone for a trap of this size 
should be 22 inches high and of such 
a diameter at the bottom that it fits 
exactly inside the lower hoop, to 
which it should be closely tacked. In 





for 





CONICAL HOOP FLYTRAP, SIDE VIEW 


(A) Hoops forming frame at bottom. (B) 
Hoops forming frame at top. (C) Top of 
trap made of barrel head. (D) Strips around 
door. (EZ) Door frame, {(F) Screen on 
door, (G) Button holding door, (H) Screen 
on outside of trap. (I) Strips on side of 
traps between hoops. (J) Tips of these 
strips projecting to form legs. (K) Cone, 
({L.) United edges of screen forming cone 
(M) Aperture at apex of cone, 
making the cone it is easiest to ex< 
periment with a large sheet of stiff 
paper until a cone of the right size 
has been made. This paper when cut 
will be a pattern for cutting the wire 
screening. An easy way to make this 
pattern is to use a semi-circle of pa- 
per with a radius of 24 inches. It will 
take about two-thirds of such a semi- 
circle to make the pattern for a cone 
of the size described. 

Before inserting the cone, make a 
small hole at the point or apex, 
through which the flies can crawl 
into the trap. 

To bait the trap, place beneath the 
cone on a flat saucer or a piece of 
board banana skins, syrup, meat, or 
other foods which seem to attract 
flies. The flies will fly upward from 
the bait into the cone and continue 


until they go through the small hole, 


into the cage. To remove the flies 
from the cage, scald them and pour 
them out of the opening at the top. 
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Men’s and Boys’ Garments | 














7665—Boys’ 
and 8 years. 
a plain 






7646—Boys’ 
8, 10, 12 
ment is 
make, 


very 
6 years. This 


ers, 


Suit—Cut in 
This suit consists of 
jacket 
straight trousers. 
Union* Suit—Cut in sizes 
and 14 years. 
simple 


7703 Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
} suit 
blouse and a pair of straight trous- 






sizes 4, 6 


and a pair. of 


This gar- 
and easy to 


has a middy 


7731—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2 and 4 years. The suit has a plain blouse and the trousers 
may be separate or attached to the waist. 
may be made with either of two styles of collar and sleeve. 
may be made with either of two style of collar and sleeve. 


%647—Men’s Union Suit—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
shaped union suit has for a noticeable 
which fastens with button and buttonhole. 


Price of each pattern 10 cents. 


Address, Pattern Department, The 


Progressive 


inches 
feature 


chest 
the 


This 
right 


measure, 


perfectly 
overlap of the 


drawer 


Farmer. 
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quality. 


can be made. 


IVORY SOAP 














Cost 


VORY SOAP sells for five cents per cake. 
This is the lowest price for which soap suit- 
able for personal use can be bought. 
called “toilet” soaps cost two to five times as 


much. You pay less per cake for Ivory Soap 
and you get more soap. 


Most so- 


This comparison of values does not include 
If quality is considered the balance in 
favor of Ivory is greater still because Ivory Soap 
is the mildest, purest, highest grade soap that 


e] 
a 
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990% PURE 
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WHAT ARE WE DOING? 





Let Us Tell Each Other About It 


OW is a good time for some of us 

women to write a few letters to 
our good old Progressive Farmer. Al- 
though I have been getting that good 
old paper only a short time, | do not 
.see how I did without it so long— 
there is so much good reading in it. 


However, there is only one thing 
-wrong with The Progressive Farmer, 
and that is that there are not enough 
letters from the women. The men 
folks tell what they have done and 
what they are going to do. Now, why 
can’t we women tell some of the 
many things that we do, for there 
are few of us who do not do a thous- 
and things a day. If-we will only get 
busy and tell.each other our best 
methods of doing things, I know The 
‘Progressive Farmer will give us 
space. 

We all have a garden, or at least 
we ought to have; we can write each 
other what we grew in our garden, 
what we can save for winter, how 
we do it, and how we do other things. 


I am a poor woman with a big fam- 
ily of little ones to look after. We 
moved last year, and it took some 
time to get settled. We had no farm 
of our own, so I began to look about 
to see where I could get a spot to 
make a garden. .Although it was al- 
most too late to plant, my father 
gave me about an acre on which a 
man had grown corn the year before. 


After my husband plowed it up fer 
me, I planted cabbage, collards, beets, 
lettuce, turnips, radishes, tomatoes 
watermelons, okra, cucumbers, beans, 
peas, pumpkins, sweet corn, golden 
corn, and popcorn. So you see I had 
a great big farm in a little space. 

Now, I'll tell you what I saved from 
that garden for winter, besides what 
we and our neighbors used. I canned 
86 quart cans of snap beans, 123 quart 

* cans of tomatoes, 53 quart cans of 
vegetable soup, 8 gallons of cabbage 
kraut, 9 gallons of cucumber pickles, 
and I have 380 heads of cabbage, 
some collards, turnips, radishes and 
mustard still growing in the garden. 
All this, with a good lot of fruits, I 
had safe and ready for cold days. I 


also have a few chickens that I have 
raised this year. 
MRS. ANNIE NICHOLSON. 


Jemison, Ala. 





Some Suggestions for 
the Clubs 


HE United Farm Women’s Club, 

Citronelle, Ala., has held 12 meet- 
ings at the homes of the members. 
They are held the first Wednesday in 
each month. The subjects discussed 
have been: domestic science, care of 
children, systematic housekeeping, 
pleasure for the farmer and his fam- 
ily, entertainment for the club. Sev- 
eral 








meetings were devoted to the 
study of different diseases, their 
causes, and how to prevent them. 
Other features are current events 


and a club “mentor.” 
HAZEL D. PELTON. 





Our canning club won 20 of the 30 
prizes offered at the Baldwin County 
Fair, and I am very proud of the 
Loxley girls’ canning club. The girls 
and boys sent 130 jars of products, 
besides the daily record books and 
histories of the season’s work. 

This year there are 22 girls in the 
canning club and 5 girls and boys in 
the poultry club. A separate organi- 
zation, the home economics club, was 
formed for the women by the county 
canning club agent. 

Here is a list of the canning club 
meetings and activities for 1915: 

February 6, hotbeds; February 18, 
and 19, movable school of agricul- 
ture; March 6, made cream candy; 
March 20, preparation of the soil; 
April 3, raw vegetables; made salad; 
April 17, made cream candy; May 8, 
cooking vegetables; cooked turnip 
greens and onions with white sauce; 
May 15, canned dewberries; June 5, 
worked on designs for caps and 
aprons; made cucumber catsup; June 
19, made mustard dressing and sweet 
pickle peaches; July 18, canning par- 
ty; August 7, pine straw baskets; Au- 
gust 21, selected designs for booklet 
covers; packing jars; September 4, 
fudge; September 18, histories. 

BERTHA. HENRY. 

Loxley, Ala. 















Catch the disease- 
carrying fly that 


26 babies potsoned in I states; 
fortunately some recovered. 


State Medical So- 





Tue 


strays into your 
home with safe, effi- 
cient, non-poisonous 






TANGLEFOOT; 
not arsenic poisonin an open saucer 
set within reach of the baby, ora 
can from which a poisoned wick 

rotrudes, sweetened to attract 
sir flies and babies. 

Flies kill many babies, and fly 
poison more than all other poisons 
combined— 

—But in homes where careful 
mothers have protected their 
babies from such risks by using 
only TANGLEFOOT, both dan- 
gers are avoided. 


The Journal of the Michigan 








LS 


ciety reports 26 cases 
of arsenical poison- 
ing from fly destroy- 
ers in 1915 in only 
; 11 states; in 1914 
there were 46 cases in 14 states. 


It states editorially: 


“Symptoms of arsenical poisoning 
are very similar to those of cholera in- 
fantum; undoubtedly a number of cases 
of cholera infantum were really cases of 
arsenical poisoning, but death, if occur- 
ting, was attributed to cholera infantum. 


“We repeat, arsenical fly-destroying 
devices are dangerous and should be 
abolished. Health officials should be- 
come aroused to prevent further loss of 
life from their source. Our Michigan 
Legislature, this last session, passed a 
law regulating the sale of poisonous fy 
papers.”’ (1 


rory 





| THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 















Until May Ist, 
No. B-N. Daily capaci 
fayers at one time, eight 


No, 3’sor fourteen 
m No. 2’sto the layer. § 


ing attachment. - 





wood or coal, work any kind of g 
to do perfect work or money refunded. The P 


ity 400° No. BS-N. Same capacity as 
to 700 cans, processing three “ No. B-N with additional blaneh- 


These Canners come ready set uP for operation, have their fire-box made in th 
a 


ORDER YOUR CANNER NOW 

we give two capping steels with each Canner, together with all tools forfoperation at 
the special prices quoted. Freight paid on club orders for Canners only. 
. No. BB-N. Daily capacity 800 to 1,200 
can: 7 ty 84 No. 2 cans, 


is. Proces 
or 48 No.3’s at one time. 3 lay- 
ers, 28 No. 2’s or 16 No. 3's to 
the layer. 





No. 2 cans $1.75 per hundred; No. 3 cans $2.10 per hundréd F,O.B. Eastern factories. From Southern warehouses, 
add 15¢ per hundred No. 2 size, 25c per hundred No. 8 size. 


Shipped in cartons holding 125 No. 2 or 100 No. $ only. 


Dept. P. F., 


em, have a close fitting lid, burn 
ss jars or tin cans and can all kinds of fruits, vegetables and meats. Guaranteed 

e Progressive Farmer has carried our advertisement for years, which 
is the best proof we can offer of our reliability as they do not carry unreliable advertisements. Cut out ad, 
No. of machine of your choice with plain shipping instructions, enclose the amount of your order, either check or 
money order and get a Canner you will be delighted with. 


ve 


Meridian, Miss. 





FARM CANNING MACHINE Co., 
If interested in bees which are | 


BEES very profitable and little trouble | 


ask for our catalog of 64 pages. 
FARM Only manufacturers in the South. 


+ THE PENN CO. 
When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


Penn, Mississipp! 








of all advertising it carries.”’ 





Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw 
Progressive Farmer. 


woman, or farm boy. 





away a copy of The 
If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
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6¢f Know They’il 
Be So Good 
i Just Can’t Wait’’ 


“If you’ve ever tasted the big, tender, 
tasty, light biscuits, doughhuts, cakes 
and other things made with Calumet 
you can’t blame me for being tempted. 


“Mother sticks to Calumet because, like 
millions of housewives, she knows it means 
gure, uniform results—better bakings every 
purity in 
the can and purity in 
the baking. Calu- 
met is economical to 
buy and to use. Try 
it now on the money 
back guarantee.”? 


Received Highest Awards. 


New Cook Pook Free. 
See Slip in Pound Can 
























Subject to pproval. It’s another proof of ANS 
quality and ihe saving made you by our He to user plan. 


Write fo for r Big Bu ‘Buggy t Bar arg 

43 years & it us how to sive 

cope | ag the money oo wearing quality, appearance and 

general satisfaction and by our direct low cost § 

method of selling o save you $25 or more on each 

bi 178 styles Buggios and 65 styles Harness 
nd described. Don’ 








\ A Constant Water Supply fj 
For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the 
pany back - breaking hand pump to 
fill your watertank. It’s more re- 
liable and economical to installa 






without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operates 
by the flow of any stream havinga fall 
of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3 gal- y 
lons or more per minute, Will 
maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- : 

teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
$180 Trinity Building 




















y factory oat mean rea 
nce tes for you. Ever: 


rantee wit 
ond. “Ale it wire payed gal 
holds stays and - rates 
y big free catalog lists factory 


in pg A] buggies, wagons, harness, 
Write for copy. 
ol 2922 Main St. Harrodsburg, Ky. 


EGCS! EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! 


We have the greatest laying strain of White Leghorns 
in the South. Look up our Official Record at the first 
Missouri egg-laying contest, where a pen of our Leg- 
horns laid over six times their own werent in eggs. We 
made aclean sweep at the Georgia State Fair. Sold 
eock bird for $150, which fs Lf highest pried 
seer paid for a Southern-bred bird 
horn farm in the Southern States. A licen 
{ecco ee in rane charge of the plant. Write _ cata- 
BEALLWOOD POULTRY 
Columbus, Ga 
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Pollyanna: The Glad Book 
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SYNOPSIS 
Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a 
missionary, on the death of her father 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. 


home 
, comes 


CHAPTER VI—(Continued) 

OLLYANNA 

audibly. 

“You did? And you knew my moth- 
er, really—when she was just a little 
earth angel, and not a Heaven one? 
Oh, please tell me about her!” And 
down plumped Pollyanna in the mid- 
dle of the dirt path by the old man’s 
side. 

A bell sounded from the house. The 
next moment Nancy was seen flying 
out the back door. 

“Miss Pollyanna, that bell means 
breakfast—mornin’s,” she panted, pull- 
ing the little girl to her feet and hur- 
rying her back to the house; “and 
other times it means other meals. 
But it always means that you're ter 
run like time when ye hear it, no 
matter where ye be. If ye don’t— 
|; well, it'll take somethin’ smarter’n 
| we be ter find anythin’ ter be glad 
|} about in that!” she finished, shooing 
| Pollyanna into the house as_ she 
| would shoo an unruly chicken into a 
coop. 

Breakfast, for the first five minutes, 
was a silent meal; then Miss Polly, 
her disapproving eyes following the 
airy wings of two flies darting here 
and there over the table, said stern- 
Lys 

“Nancy, where did those flies come 
from?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am. There wasn’t 
one in the kitchen.” Nancy had been 
too excited to notice Pollyanna’s up- 
flung windows the afternoon before. 

“T reckon maybe 
Aunt Polly,” observed Pollyanna, 
amiably. “There were lots of them 
this morning having a beautiful time 
upstairs.” 


caught her breath 





they’re my flies, 





Nancy left the room precipitately, 
though to do so she had to carry out 
the hot muffins she had just brought 
in. 

“Yours!” gasped Miss Polly. “What 
do you mean? Where did they come 
from?” 

“Why, Aunt Polly, 
out of doors, 
windows. 


they came from 
of course, through the 
I saw some of them come 


in. 
| “You saw them! You mean you 
raised those windows without any 
screens?” 

“Why, yes. There weren’t any 
screens there, Aunt Polly.” 

Nancy, at this moment, came in 


again with the muffins. 
grave, but very red. 


Her face was 





“Nancy,” directed her mistress, 
sharply, “you may set the muffins 


down and go at once to Miss Polly- 

anna’s room and shut the windows. 

Shut the doors, also. Later when 

your morning work is done, go 

through every room with the spatter. 

See that you make a_ thorough 

search,” 

To her neice she said: 

» “Pollyanna, I have ordered screens 
for those windows. I knew, of course, 
that it was my duty to do that. But 
it seems to me that you have quite 
forgotten your duty.” 

“My — duty?” Pollyanna’s 
were wide with wonder. 

| “Certainly. I know it is warm, but 

I consider it your duty to keep your 

windows closed till those screens 

come. Flies, Pollyanna, are not only 
|unclean and annoying, but very dan- 

gerous to health. After breakfast I 

| will give you.a little pamphlet on this 

| matter to read.” 


eyes 


“To read? Qh, thank you, 
Polly. I love to read!” 

Miss Polly drew in her breath aud- 
ibly, then she shut her lips together 


Aunt 


hard. Pollyanna, seeing her stern 
face, frowned a little thoughtfully. 
“Of course I’m sorry about the 


duty I forgot, Aunt Polly,” 
gized timidly. 
dows again.” 

Her aunt made no reply. She did 
not speak, indeed, until the meal was 


she apolo- 
“T won’t raise the win- 


over. Then she rose, went to the 
bookcase in the sitting room, took 
out a small paper booklet, and 


crossed the room to her niece’s side. 

“This is the article I spoke of, Pol- 
lyanna. I desire you to go to your 
room at once and read it. I will be 
up in half an hour to look over your 
things.” 

Pollyanna, her eyes on the illustra- 
tion of a fly’s head, many times mag- 


niefied, cried joyously: 
“Oh, thank you, Aunt Polly!” The 
next moment she skipped merrily 


from the room, 
hind her. 

Miss Polly frowned, hesitated, then 
crossed the room majestically and 
opened the door; but Pollyanna was 
already out of sight, clattering up the 
attic stairs. 

Half an hour later when Miss Polly, 
her face expressing stern duty in ev- 
ery line, climbed those stairs and en- 
tered Pollyanna’s room, she was greet- 
ed with a burst of eager enthusiasm. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, I never saw any- 
thing so perfectly lovely and inter- 
esting in my life. I’m so glad you 
gave me that book to read! Why, I 
didn’t suppose flies could carry such 
a lot of things on their feet, and—” 

“That will do,” observed Aunt Pol- 
ly, with dignity. “Pollyanna, you 
may bring out your clothes now, and 
I will look them over. What are not 
suitable for you I will give to the 
Sullivans, of course.” 

With visible reluctance Pollyanna 
laid down the pamphlet and turned 
toward the closet. 

“Vm afraid you'll 
worse than the Ladies’ 
they said they were shameful,” she 
sighed. “But there were mostly 
things for boys and older folks in the 
last two or three barrels; and—did 
you ever have a missionary barrel, 
Aunt Polly?” 

At her aunt’s look of shocked an- 
ger, Pollyanna corrected herself at 
once, 

“Why, no, 
Aunt Polly!” 


banging the door be- 


think they’re 
Aid did—and 


of course you didn’t, 
she hurried on, with hot 
blush. “I forgot; rich folks never 
have to have them. But you see 
sometimes I kind of forget that you 
are rich—up here in this room, you 
know.” 

Miss Polly’s lips parted indignantly, 
but no words came. Pollyanna, plain- 
ly unaware that she had said any- 
thing in the least 


unpleasant, was 
hurrying on. 
“Well, as I was going to say, you 


can’t tell a thing about missionary 
barrels—except that you won't find 
in ’em what you think you’re going 
to—even when you think you won't. 
It was the barrels every time, too, 
that were hardest to play the game 
on, for father and—” 

Just in time Pollyanna remembered 
that she was not to talk of her fath- 
er to her aunt. She dived into her 
closet then, hurriedly, and brought 
out all the poor little dresses in both 
her arms. 

“They aren’t nice, at all,” she chok- 


ed, “and they’d been black if it hadn’t 
been for the red carpet for the 
church; but they’re all I’ve got.” 


With the tips of her fingers Miss 
Polly turned over the conglomerate 
garments, so obviously made for any- 


read 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


body but Pollyanna. Next she be- 
stowed frowning attention on the 
patched undergarments in the bureau 
drawers. 

“T’ve got the best ones on,” 


con- 
fessed Pollyanna, anxiously. The 
Ladies’ Aid bought me one. set 
straight through all whole. Mrs. 


Jones—she’s the president—told ’em 
I should have that if they had to 
clatter down bare aisles themselves 
the rest of their days. But they 
won’t. Mr. White doesn’t like the 
noise. He’s got nerves, his wife says; 
but he’s got money, too, and they ex- 
pect he’ll give a lot toward the car- 
pet—on account of the nerves, you 
know. I should think he’d be gtad 
that if he did have the nerves he’d 
got money, too; shouldn’t you?” 
Miss Polly did not seem to hear, 
Her scrutiny of the undergarments 





finished, she turned to Pollyanna 
somewhat abruptly. 
“You have been to. school, of 
course, Pollyanna?” 
“Oh, yes, Aunt Polly. Besides, 


fath— I mean I was taught at home 


some, too.” 
Miss Polly frowned. 
“Very good. In the fall you will 


enter school here, of course. Mr. Hall, 
the principal, will doubtless settle in 
which grade you belong. Meanwhile, 
I suppose I ought to hear you read 
aloud half an hour each day.” 

“TY love to read; but if you don’t 
want to hear me I’d be just glad to 
to myself—truly, Aunt Polly. 
And I wouldn’t have to half try to 
be glad, either, for I like best to read 
to myself—on account of the big 
words, you know.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” 
Polly, grimly. “Have 
music?” 

“Not much. I don’t like my music 
—I like other people’s, though. I 
learned to play on the piano a little. 
Miss Gray—she plays for church— 
she taught me. But I’d just as soon 
let that go as not, Aunt Polly. I'd 
rather, truly.” 

“Very likely,” observed Aunt Polly, 
with slightly uplifted eyebrows. 
“Nevertheless I think it is my duty 
to see that youare properly instruct- 
ed in at least the rudiments of music. 
You sew, of course.” 


rejoined Miss 
you studied 


“Yes, ma’am.” Pollyanna sighed. 
“The Ladies’ Aid taught me that. But 
I had an awful time. Mrs. Jones 


didn’t believe in holding your needle 
like the rest of ’em did on button- 
holing, and Mrs. White thought back- 
stitching ought to be taught you be- 


fore hemming (or else the other 
way), and Mrs. Harriman didn’t be- 
lieve in putting you on patchwork 
ever, at aii,’ 


“Well, there will be no difficulty of 


that kind any longer, Pollyanna. I 
shall teach you sewing myself, of 
course. You do not know how to 
cook, I presume.” 


Pollyanna laughed suddenly. 

“They were just beginning to teach 
me that this summer, but I hadn’t got 
far. They were more divided up on 
that than they were on the sewing. 
They were going to begin on bread; 
but there wasn’t two of ’em that 
made it alike, so after arguing it all 
one sewing-meeting, they decided to 
take turns at me one forenoon a week 
—in their own kitchens, you know. 
I’d only learned chocolate fudge and 
fig cake, though, when—when I had 
to stop.” Her voice broke. 

“Chocolate fudge and and fig cake, 
indeed!” scorned Miss Polly. “I think 
we can remedy that very soon.” She 
paused in thought for a minute, then 
went on slowly: “At nine o’clock ev 
ery morning you will read aloud one 
half-hour to me. Before that you will 
use the time to put this room in or- 
der. Wednesday and Saturday fore- 
noons, after half-past nine, you will 
spend with Nancy in the kitchen, 
learning to cook. Other mornings 
you will sew with me. That will leave 
the afternoons for your music. I 
shall, of course, procure a teacher at 
once for you,” she finished decisively, 
as she arose from her chair. 


(Continued next week) 
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. 
Always on Trial 
If at any time you feel that your American 
Beauty Buggy is not giving you the service 
you have a right to expect, you can return 
the buggy to us and we will send you your 
money together with any freight charges 
you paid. 

It takes the highest quality of material and 
workmanship to stand a trial offer like this. 
There are no better buggies made today than 
American Beauty Buggies, and by shipping 
from a warehouse near you we are able to 
lay down at your station a genuine American 
Beauty Buggy at a price that means a very 
large saving. 


$26.95 and Up 


In our catalog we show buggies as low as 
26.95, also a full line of road carts, surreys, 
spring wagons and pony vehicles at money 
saving prices. Send today for our vehicle 
al proposition No, 77P90 
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For Corn 233i, [os 
and Cotton [727s ,£ 


way(CLark)Harrow isyour 
handiest implement, The 
gangs may spaced to 
cultivate close to the plant 
and are reversible, Light 
draft, simple and strong. 
Disksof cutlery steel forged 
shorp. You'll like the 
many other features in the 


Cutaway 


Corn and Cotton Harrow 
The real labor-saving, profit-making im- 
plement for diversified farming. If your 
dealer has not the genuine Cutaway, 
write us direct. Write now for our new 
free book, “Fhe Soil And Its Tillage.”’ 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 

Maker of the original 

CLARK disk harrows and plows 


9714 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
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Perfectly Air-tight 

LE Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 

feel lutely ‘air-tight, hat keeps the -ens: 

7 sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Qui 
djust t h or wrench 





eas: j no 

needed. EA steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
can’t buy a better siloat any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. Write for free catalog. 
TH ed ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING OO, 
1 Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 
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RITE FOR 








ey 
? awry ; Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
= Fence already sold to 400,000 
farmers. Factory Prices, 
2 Freight Prepaid. 160 styles 
13c per rod up. Gates an 
Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 


A THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Oept. 87 ° . « Cleveland, Ohio 


























Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stam on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 
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INCUBATOR DIRECTIONS 


Heed These Instructions and Get Bet- 
ter Hatches as a Result 





LACE the egg on its side—not on 

end. 

Clean the incubator at the end of 
the hatch. 

Fill the lamp and trim the wick reg- 
ularly every morning. 

Always run the thermometer at 102 
degrees Fahrenheit at the top of the 
eggs. 

Turn the eggs twice a day from the 
fourth day to the eighteenth day. 

Remove all “clear” and dead eggs 
after testing oif the seventh day. 

Run the incubator for 24 hours so 
as to be sure that it is properly regu- 
lated. 

Disinfect the incubator at the end 
of each hatch. Never fill a machine 
without disinfecting. 

Use good vigorous bréeding stock. 
Remember that a weak chick, in most 
cases, can-be traced to poor breeding 
stock. 

When replacing the lamp do not 
turn the flame as high as when lamp 
was removed. This will prevent flame 
from creeping up and smoking. 





teenth day, and if possible: do not 
open it again until the hatch is com- 
pleted. Do not chill the chick. 

Remove oil from the lamp at the 
close of hatch. Do not put lamp in- 
side incubator. - Do not replace in 
heater unless it has been thoroughly 
cleaned. 

If the nursery tray is below 96 de- 
grees Fahrenheit do not let the chicks 
into it. Remove them to a warm 
place. Acold nursery tray is no place 
for a wet chick. 

Place the incubator in a cool room, 
where the sun’s rays cannot strike 
ithe machine. The room should be 
even in temperature and be supplied 
with fresh air, but no drafts. 

Select fresh eggs of medium size. 
Do not use round,. pointed, thin, or 
thick-shelled eggs, or those which are 
wrinkled or have bumps. Remember 
‘that the large eggs produce the large 
| chicks. 





To adjust the thermostat, change 
screws so that the disk raises at a 
lower or higher temperature, as de- 
| sired. On most-machines to screw 
| down lowers the temperature, and to 
' unscrew raises it. 

Remove the eggs twice a day to let 
fresh air get through the shell to the 
chick within, for five minutes during 
the second week, and ten minutes 
during the third, but never chill them. 
During the first week they get enough 
air while being turned. 

Weigh the eggs at setting and at 
the end of each week. If they decrease 
in weight more than 5 per cent per 
week the chick will be small and have 
tough, leathery membranes, because 
there has been too much ventilation. 
If the. weight of eggs decreases less 
than 5 per cent the chick is too large 
and the contents of the shell are wa- 
tery. H. L. KEMPSTER. 





How the Farmer Can Produce Eggs 
Satisfactory to the Consumer 


a. IS necessary to produce uniform 
colored eggs and to produce eggs 
lof large size. To do this it is neces- 
sary to keep one breed and that breed 
pure. Do not cross the breeds as it 
does not produce a uniform product 
and is disastrous. 





Do not send eggs to market that 
| are dirty, too small, thin shelled, from 
| stolen nests or that have been set on. 
| Keep your broody and setting hens 
layers. If you do not 


|away from 
| want to set the hen when she be- 


~ . . - . . 
+ Close incubator door on the eigh- 


. that -vicinity, 
* child, 





| comes broody, make a coop two feet | 
| by three feet of slats or scrap lumber | 


'and put her in this coop till she no 
| longer wants to set. If you want to 
' set her, move her to a vacant room or 
| a combination sitting and brooding 


| coop. 


Remember that saying a product is | 
good does not make 4t so. If you send | 


to market onty eggs known to be.ab- 
solutely fresh, your eggs will soon be 
called for. On the other hand, if you 
place among these eggs those from 
stolen nests, that have been under 
broody hens, eggs that are dirty and 
eggs kept on hand for a long time, 
your eggs will not command the 
highest prices, and consequently, 
your returns will not be what they 
should be. 


Eggs should be gathered once a day 
in the fall and winter and twice a day 
in the warmer part of the year. The 


eggs should be kept in a cool, dry | 
room away from bad odors and dust. | 


B. F. KAUPP: 





Farm Land Values Increasing 


HE value of farm lands of the 
United. States, without improve- 
ments, is estimated at $45.55 per acre, 
as compared with $40.85 a year ago, 
$40.31 two years ago, $38.10 three 


‘years ago, and $36.23 four years ago. 


The Census reported the value. of 
farm. lands in 1910 as $32.40, and in 
1900 as $15:75 per acre. 


(19) 
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IVER JOHNSON 
Don’t miss another day of this glorious sport. 
Get a bicycle and live in the country this summer. H 
Boys—plan a 1000 mile tour for vacation. ! 

The 1916 model Iver Johnson is the highest 


grade, fastest, strongest and best finished — bi- 
cycle we ever produced. It is made of seam- 


less steel tubing, drop forg- 
Ly 












Al 
if! 
i i] 
ings, bearings.good for ten 
years, four coats of baked, 
hand rubbed enamel. $30 
to $55. Juveniles $20 to $25 
Agents Everywhere. 
Send for 84-page book 
on Bicycles, Motorcy- 
cles, Revolvers and 
Shot Guns. 


IVER JOHNSON S 
ARMS & CYCLE 
WORKS 










316 River St. 
Fitehburag, Mass. 
9@Chambers 
Street 





The. percentage -inereases -in- farm |. § 


land values in four years, that is since 
1912, are: North Atlantic states, 17 
per cent; eastern part of North Cen- 
tral states, 20 per cent; western part 
of North Central states, 28 per cent; 
South Atlantic states, 23 per cent; 
South Central states, 25 per cent; far 
Western states, 34 per cent; entire 
United States 25.7 per cent. 





INVOLVED 
Young Albert was a very practical youth, 
and everything that he learned at school he 
endeavored to apply in his daily life and 
work, 
The lad had recently become very friendly 
with a little boy who had lately moved in 


Whereupon Albert looked very 
and triumphant. 
“He's got just one sister,’ 


he said.. 
tried to catch me when he 


told me he 


“He 
had 


‘two half-sisters, but I guess I know enough 


about fractions for that.’’—Exchange, 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- | 


borhood, 


and one afternoon his mother | 
asked him if his little playmate was an only | 
wise | 









heh. ~L / 
Everybodys Riding This Year 
gq 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and oar prepaid on the new 1916 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once 
4 for our big catalog and special offer, 
i Marvelousimprovemnets. Extra- 
ordinary valuesin our 1916 price offer. 
Kim You cannot afford to buy without get- 
m ting our latest propositons. 

ys, bea ‘Rider tt’? and make 
ers for bicycies 
Ng and supplies,, Get our liberal terms 
*RANGER” to introduce. 

Tires, equipment, sundries 
everything in the bicycle line half 
s. A fe second- d bicycles 


i” usual ew 
$3.00 to 88.00, to clear. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT.s-137 CHICAGO 
Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 


| $1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 


to join you on this proposition when you 
| renew. 























Prevent their ravages just as 
gardener does. 

Get the worms and bugs 
destruction. This is the only 


small scale. 
the needs of the small grower. 


and expensive equipment. 


needs it. 








This Free Book 
Tells How to Save | 
Your Garden ("| 


From Bugs and Worms 


Get It! 


Don’t give up your fruits and vegetables to insect pests. 


your garden stuff and fruit for yourself and your family. 
This book tells how to do it, easily and simply—on a 
It’s the first publication of the kind adapted to 


CORONA DRY’ 


The Universal Insecticide 


—most efficient bug killer known to science. 
dust form—does away with the sloppy spraying mixtures 


Get “Corona Dry” where you buy your seeds and use it 
before insect pests get started on your growing things. 

Send a postcard for the book. Every home gardener 
Just say “Send book” and give name and address. 


Corona Chemical Co., Dept. 40 






the commercial orchardist or 


first—before they start their 
way to make sur: of saving 


Get it Tells all about 


Applied in 


Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Paints This Big, 
=< House 2 Coats 


Size of this house 28x 22 
= 13. Figure your saving 
@n your house or barn at 
ae Bee ~y oo 
=-to-Use House 

— $1.02 a gal., Ever- 
Barn Paint é3e a gal. 


Every gal. 


ates Our pot ned y | 


Fan or paint 
you write. postal 
60 percent. Just say, 


m 
for areas, 


8332 Stores Bldg. 
a 





FOR SECRETARY OF STATE— 
3. BRYAN GRIMES 
Leyal to the Farmers. 

“Your record of loyalty to all meas- 
ures for the benefit and upbuilding of 
our commonwealth and especially your 
interest in that class on which 
our whole social fabric depends, the 
farmers, makes it in my judgment es- 

cially desirable that men of your 
Spe be placed ‘on guard’ to see that 
‘equal rights for all and special privi- 
leges for none,’ shall be the watchword 

of the Ropubkc- “9 
pong J. M. Templeton, a Leading Physician—at 
ene time candidate of the Prohibition party for 


Governor of North Carolina—Vice-President of 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 


HOME CANNING 


There’s money in it—big money. One school gir}. 
made $376 cash canning goods from her little 
den. Men make $5 canning one acre of 
omatoes. And think of the good things to est all 
ter — corn on the cob, whole tomatoes, green 





ans, peas, _— own pack pork k and beans, 
mea 


all fruits and vege tables, 
mall this: if you use a 

OME te ym 

ck canning in tin or glass, nat- 

ural flavor retained. Don’t let 

even one bushel of t parentage rot 

ator ag they’re worth ~ -50 can- 


¥ garde: h 

© earn money and feed you winter 

= as well assummer, alltold in our 

big free book, Royal Road to Ind ependence. Send po: 


Royal Home Canner Co., Deot.152 Chatranooga, Tean. 


RUBBER : ROOFING 


ae oo BRAND 


ghest weather resist- 
er Rn made of pure w ooo tett se mreretea in best grade 


Rex —— preserving, b 








and skin-coated, to ee ent out. 
Strictly Ist grade, no — ort lengths; 108 sq 
feet to the roll; mt included; oes 


can lay it. 
circular 


free. 
SMITH-COURTNEY €O., 821 B. Cary St. Richmond, Va. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSE 


NOW WITH OUR 


READY MIXED PAINT 
$1.23 per Gallon 
Cheap and Good. Write for Color Card. 
We have made these low prices because we want 
yeur business. 

ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS C0O., inc. 
1426 E. Main St. ‘RIGHMOND, VA. 

wolves 


’ Fish Bite 2 ike hungry wolves 


MAGIC FisH-LURe. 
ever discovered. 


Fess Sob ee the _ ope a 

™ ° 
Sip Ash ee lce ee haaadl want 
J. Dept. 5, Louis, Mo 
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From Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 
Black Langshans, White Wyandottes, 


EGG Houdons, Buttercups, Anconas, Andalu- 


sians, $1.00 per 15. Baby chicks 15c each. 
Walnut Grove Poultry Farm, Cabarrus, N. C, 


EGGS From White Wyandottes and 





Rocks 


Fawn and White, and Fishel’s White 


Runner Lag $1 to $1.25 per 15° Write 
for mating list and winnings 
W. B. COULTER, 4 Connelly Springs, N. C. 





BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- 

pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian 

Wyandottes, Houdans. Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $2. 
Poultry Department, A. & M. College, 


West Raleigh, N. C. 
BABY CHICKS ,°: 138 per 10 Young Motraie. 


Good layers. Can ship early. 
Cc. W. HUNT 
Charlotte, N.C. 


RETNA SPE SS ERAT MN ROE 
Better than Zenda! 


You enjoyed “‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda’ story. You will -wish to 
read the sequel— 


ert of Hentzau 


in which you will follow the he- 
roes of the Prisoner of Zenda to 
the end of their eventful lives. 
They are even more thrilling. 

This splendid book, beautifully 
bound and illustrated, will be sent 
to any of our friends as a ‘Pre- 
mium Rewar@’ for a club of $1 in 
Jubilee subscriptions. 

You can get up such @ small 
club in one afternoon and the re- 
ward will pay you a hundred 
times over. 

You want this great story now. 
So act quick and it will be yours. 





Route 7 
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_THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 











THOUGHTS FOR CAMPAIGN 
YEAR 


Look Out for Absentee Landlords in 
City Business or Professions Pos- 
ing as “Farmers”—Also for Retain- 
ed Attorneys of Public Service Cor- 
porations 





T IS much easier to make farming 
an ag¥icultural success than it is 
to make it an economic success. Cap- 
italistic farmers find no difficulty in 
making a farm 
produce bountiful 
crops by spending 
capital acquired 
from other lines 
of business, but it 
is only in the rar- 
est instances that 
a capitalistic 
farmer makes a 
farm self-support- 
ing or profitable 
on its own account, it matters not 
how successful its owner may be in 
other commercial or business enter- 
prises. 





MR. GREEN 


x & * 


Inasmuch as it is campaign year 
and more or less attempts are being 
made to work the “farmer” racket 
overtime, to catch the vote of unsus- 
pecting farmers, it is perhaps an op- 
portune time to remind resident 
farmers, who live on the farm, work 
on the farm, live the life of the farm- 
er, and are the units that are building 
up and supporting rural schools, ru- 
ral churches, rural organizations and 
other agencies that go to make up 
our farm-life civilization, that of all 
the things they should be less influ- 
enced by it is the attempts of candi- 
dates who have made good their es- 
cape from the farm, are living lives 
of ease and luxury in town and city 
homes, and yet have the nerve to 
pose as “farmers,” just because they 
happen to own some farm lands. 

* kK * 

While men have the legal right to 
live in town and own farm lands, 
upon which they promote and main- 
tain an “absentee landlord and crop- 
lien civilization,” I think I can say it 
conservatively that when men of this 
sort try to play the “farmer racket” 
to get farmer votes they either con- 
sciously or unconsciously presume 
that a large per cent of our farmers 
are so ignorant that they can be in- 
fluenced by the shallowest sort of 
sentimental appeals. | know of noth- 
ing that is destroying and breaking 
up our farm civilization more than 
landlords who leave the farm apd 
move to town and place Negro ten- 
ants out there on the farm as neigh- 
bors to resident farmers who are 
trying to make farm life more attrac- 
tive and more desirable for them- 
selves and their families. 

I might mention in this connection 
that an absentee landlord who is can- 
didate for Governor and also an ab- 
sentee lawyer landlord who is candi- 
date for Congress, are presenting 
their claims for votes of farmers be- 
cause they happen to own some ten- 
ant-farmed lands out in the country, 
and there are perhaps other candi- 
dates who will be wanting our votes 
on these grounds. 

* 


*x * 


After all, the most importanf thing 


ito do before voting for a candidate is 


| to 


ascertain what sort of construc- 
tive political program he stands for, 
if any. If it is a lawyer candidate the 


i/next most important thing to find out 


is whether he is a retained attorney 
for any public service corporation, 
and if so we should not require him 
to compromise with his conscience 
by attempting to serve the people of 
the state in legislative capacity and 
also permit a public service corpora- 
tion to own his services at the same 
time. It is important that legislators 


should be free and unbiased and un- 
influenced by special interests, and 
unless we can change human nature 
no corporation attorney can be unbi- 
ased when legislation is presented 
that in any way affects the interests 
of the corporation that owns his ser- 
vices. When electing members 


of | 


the legislature we ought to be very! 


careful to see that attorneys for pub- 
lic service corporations are given 
beautiful and glorious defeats. 


fe Zs Se. 


Why Not Rural Land and Loan 
Associations ? 
HY can’t we have country build- 
ing and loan associations modi- 
fied to suit country conditions? 
some sections 
should be made on running shares; 
other sections payments 
made in three, six, or twelve months. 
I guess everyone understands that 25 
cents a week—or $1 a month—is the 
basis of payment per share on city 
building and*loan stock. $70 to $80 
actually paid in plus interest added 
makes $100—a matured share. 
Occasionally a man is killed whose 
life might have been saved if his mon- 
ey had been deposited in a bank and 
paid out by check. The wealth of the 
pickpocket thief is due largely to the 
unbusiness-like methods of men who 
refuse to deposit their money in 
banks. Building and loan associa- 
tions of the cities and towns have 
business men and humble workmen 
by the thousands who have paid off 





In | 
monthly payments | 
in | 
should be | 





every cent due on their homes by the | 


25-cents-a-week-per-share basis. I 
don’t see why 

: ; Sapnen 
organize a strong farmers’ building 
and loan association adapted to the 


-ach county should not , 


needs and conditions of various sec- | 


tions of the country. 

A group of directors composed of 
the leading business men of the farm 
and town should see to it that the 
loan was for productive capital. And 
thus in a few years hundreds of hon- 
est, energetic tenants would become 
home-owners on small farms. [I re- 
member to have once visited a large, 
energetic, tenant family of Mecklen- 
burg County. The boys wanted to 
buy a farm, but the father objected. 
One of the boys told me the landlord 
had offered to sell them the farm for 
$1.350, I think, and they stayed on un- 
til they had paid cash rent to the 
amount of $2,950 after the offer to sell 


for $1,350 was made. This included 
some years of toil in which these 
young men were anxious to enjoy 
the other one-third of the results of 
their labor. 

This plan helps those who 
help themselves and largely pre- 
vents the professional speculator 


from luring the poor man into a snare 
whereby he (the speculator) gains 
for himself a nice home from the toil 
and labor of his weaker brother. The 
enormous gains of the land specula- 
tor, be it on the farm or in the city, 
are largely the professional’s fee for 
genteel, polite Judas-devil’s rascal- 
ity! 

The capital put into this building 
and loan association could be secured 
to the stockholders by issuing gold 
certificates on bonds bearing 5 per 
cent. The money lent for buying 
stump-pullers, land, building farm 
residences and equipment, etc., could 
be lent at the legal rate of 6 per cent; 
to be paid back in quarterly, semi-an- 
nual, or annual payments, running 10 
to 15 or 20 year-periods. With an in- 
stitution conducted by level business 
heads, it could secure money as need- 
ed from the reserve bank, and thus 
the farmers, even the poorest of 
them—would enjoy the full privilege 
of borrowing government money on 
cheap interest to build their homes. 

REV; 1. S. COBELE. 


Mocksville, N. C. 


} ning, fast cutting, easily band- 





“The Largest Fire Insurance Company 
; in America’’ 


ORGANIZED) 1853 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





MR. FARMER: 


You cannot prevent hail storms 
that destroy your growing crops and 
rob you of the profit on the money 
and labor you invested in them— 


But you can protect yourself 
against such loss, which may mean 
financial ruin to you, by taking out 
a Hail Policy in the Old “HOME OF 
NEW YORK”’ — established sixty- 
three years ago and ‘‘the largest fire 
insurance company in America.”’ 

Will you allow our agent to call on 
you and show you one of our con- 
tracts? 


Southeastern Hail Department 
Charlotte, Nerth Carolina 


BEN J. SMITH, 
General Agent for Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Fieride 





All Branches of Fire Insurance 














These Products 


came from strong, stout healthy 
plants, enabled to benefit fully 
from soil, air, rain and sunshine, 
and produce tothe limit, because 


a 66 Pyrox’ 9 


which ae insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. Ali ready to 
mix with water and spray. Enough 
to make 30 to 40 gals. $1. Large 
catalogue of information free. 


BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 














“HUSTLER” 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 


led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ke a firet class Port- 
e@ble Surfacer, eee 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc. 


Quaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winsten-Salem, N.C, 
and Columbia, S. ©. 
Address Nearest Point. 



















Big demand at stores for Home Canned 
Goods: also put up goods for neighbors 
dd home use. Geta 


“FAVORITE”? HOME CANNER 
Prices, $2.30 andup. The**FAVORITE"’ 
gives best pg uses less fuel ; boy or girl 
can operate ft. Wes upply cans — labels. 
Write today for FREE BOOKLE 





Fruit Trees, yom Trees,¢ 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 


Landscape Designers 
Send for our Catalogue—free 
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SHIPPING LIVESTOCK COOPERA- 
TIVELY 





Associations for This Purpose Prove 
Successful and Are Increasing in 
Numbers—Send for New Bulletin 


ARMERS’ livestock shipping asso- 

ciations have proved so successful 
that, although the first was not form- 
ed until 1908, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture now has a 
list of approximately 500 that are 
shipping stock in a coGperative way. 
About 200 of these are in Minnesota, 
where the movement started, and the 
remainder are chiefly in the Middle 
West. A new publication of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 718, deals with this subject, 
and we hope many readers will send 
for copies. 

The main purpose of these associa- 
tions is to enable their members to 
ship in carload lots to the central 
markets instead of being more or 
less at the mercy of local buyers in 
disposing of a few animals from time 
to time. The fact that no capital is 
required for the organization of such 
an association, makes these associa- 
tions ,possible in communities in 
which more complicated forms of co- 
Operation would not succeed. The 
bulletin, however, points out that 
such associations are scarcely practi- 
cable in regions where there is so 
much livestock that it is generally 
marketed in carload lots under any 
circumstances, or where there is so 
little that the association has practi- 
cally nothing with which to work. 

To organize such an association it 
is necessary only for the farmers of 
the community to meet together, 
adopt a simple constitution and by- 
laws, a sample of which is given in 
the bulletin already mentioned, to 
elect officers, and, in turn, for them 
to appoint a manager. It is recom- 
mended, although it is not absolutely 
necessary, that the organization in- 
corporate. This can be done at a 
nominal cost—usually not more than 
$10. For this small expenditure of 
trouble and money the association 
usually enables the farmer to market 
his stock when it is ready instead of 
compelling him to wait until the local 
shipper is ready to buy it. He ob- 
tains for himself the benefits of the 
cheaper carload transportation, and 
the shipments of the association real- 
ize for the owner the market price of 
his stock less the acttfal cost of mar- 
keting. In particular, it has been 
found that when thin stock, calves, 
or lambs are sold in small numbers. 
the local price is usually very low. It 
is on this class of stock that such as- 
sociations save farmers most money. 

Drop a postal to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a free copy ‘of 
Farmers’ Bulletin 718. 





Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 


NOWING that you are an advo- 

cate of farmers’ coéperative in- 
surance, I am inclosing the annual 
statement of the Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty Association for 1915. 

We have something more than 
$600,000 of insurance on the property 
of the farmers and the annual in- 
crease is about $35,000. We limit the 
amount of insurance on dwellings to 
$1,500 and on barns to $500. 

1 would especially commend this 
kind of insurance to the farmers of 
South Carolina in their present con- 
dition of insurance matters. 





Annual report of R, 
tary and Treasurer of the Mecklenburg 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance CGompany, 
from the 17th day of March 1915, to the 8th 
day of March, 1916: 

To Balance cash in hand March 17, 


Cc, Freeman, Secre- 





SPIE bois cee ge 14a BeeSawnevesasys $2,044.33 
To amount collected since March 

17, 1915, by assessment ......... 1,242,29 
Te amount collected since March 

G7, BOER, Ue Beis nus chews eee sces 225,14 
To ‘amount collected since March 

% 1936, by MMtePeEss. .crcveccvcecs 151,17 

WS Gg a a's Wo ouicig a Wo ae aes eae ae $3,662.93 3 
Disbursed as follows: 
1915 


March 26, To A. D. Watts, In- 
ternal Revenue Collector.$ 4.34 
Apri! 10, To C. H, Wolfe, Su- 


er INO 54. a4 4 e's Vu vbersers 3.00 
April 10, To R. C. Freeman, 
Secretary-Treasurer ...... 
April 10, To postage, 
Be, WERUIOMCEY <cccvewsscs 20.25 


June 12, To R..W. Beebe 
WING GAMOABE 2. ccc cevececs 3.00 
June 12, To Cc. L. Abernathy, 
WUPOEVINOT cove eee i ciwiw 6.09 
June 19, To James R. Young, 
Insurance Commissioner .. 4.00 
July 3, To A. D. Watts, In- 
ternal Revenue Collector.. 2.17 
July 3, To R. C. Freeman, 
Secretary-Treasurer ...... 62.50 


July 10, To T. B. Hawlield, 
wind Gamage .....+....5. 16.12 
July 24, To C. D. Hostettler, 


wind damage ........... 60.00 
Jaly 81, To R. P. Sadler, 

Aegt., wind damage ...... 2.26 
July 31, To R. C. Freeman, 

EOP DPIMSING, 56 66625 624,60 0% 3.50 
Aug. 28, To James R. Young, 

Insurance Commissioner. . .43 
Sept. 18, To T. W. Mann, 

GPCL VIGSE. . 6:6.6.wd 6600 s-0-00 3.00 
Sept. 18, To C. H, Wolfe, fire 

See ee eee ee ek eee 875.00 
Nov. 2, To D. C. Caldwell, 

ty a | er eee eee eee 196.88 
Nov 6, To Nev ws Publishing 

Co, (cardg and printing). 8.00 
Nov. 27, To T. W. Mann, Su- 

DOT VIGOR vb. bis sie 0 chee ts 9.00 
Dec. 24, To J. T. Cashion, 

BUHMETvisor ..cccctssccceve 1.50 
Dec. 30, Mr. John McDowell, 

PYEMIGCUE 6 icscevsrseccrcs 25.00 
Dec, 30, To R. C. Freeman, 

Secretary-Treasurer ...... 125.00 

1916 
Jan. 8, To R. W. Alexander, 

UDOT VIBOD 6 60.8 oa Se sa etree 6.00 
Jan, 11, To R. W. Alexander, « 

With GaMARE «oo caveees 11.67 
Jan, 15, To W. R. Alexander, 

SupePvisor 2... cece rccccess 6.00 
Jan, 15, To A. H. Rhyne, Su- 

WUT UIBOE once 5 hike Sarees we 1 3.00 
Jan. 22, To R. M. Person 

Wind damage ......-....-. 25.00 
dan. 29, To J. W hg Hood, 

%. GC, tax for 1O1G. ....0s. 17.53 


Jan. 29, To Jas. R. 
Ins. Commissioner ......- 3.21 
Feb. 5, To R. L. Kendrick, 
Agt.,, M. A. Kendrick est.. 300.00 


Yep, %; To Jae. KR... Young, 
Ins. Commissioner ....... 43.00 
Feb. i2, To C. H. Wolfe, 
BUPEPVIBOS 2.6. ccevccevece 1.50 
March 2, To J. B. Watt, 
BUPOECINSP occ ec cvevcoes 3.00 
March 6, To W. P. Craven, 
Supervisor .....ceccccsccs 4.50 
Total of disbursements...........-. $1,917.85 
Bal, cash on Rand ....scecesescese $1.745.08 


Audited and approved this 8th day of 
March, 1916, 
W. S. PHARR, 
= = HUTCHISON, 
PRICE 


JOHN McDOWELL. 
Mecklenburg County, N. C. 





A Believer in “ Legumes on Every 
Acre” 


OUR most valuable suggestion on 

the title page of your issue of 
April 1, regarding the growing of le- 
gumes, has been of special interest, 
confirming the soundness of what I 
have tried to follow, from reading 
your past issues. And while I am a 
one-mule farmer, doing the best I 
can, I consider your advice equally 
applicable to large and small opera- 
tions. 

Every foot of cleared land I have is 
now growing a winter crop. My bur 
clover, seed boiled and inoculated, 
handsome results, is the first I ever 
saw. Crimson clover, rye, and herds- 
grass complete the list. Lespedeza 
has just been scattered over the un- 
cleared land, that it may get a foot- 
ing and be storing nitrogen when I 
call for it. Crimson clover will be 
followed by corn, with velvet beans. 
Five acres of cotton will go after the 
rye, with crimson clover between the 
rows. Balance of the rye will be 
planted to cowpeas, picking what I 
can and turning under the rest. The 
herdsgrass will go under, and peas 
planted and turned under, for a bur 
clover seed patch. I hope to gradu- 
ally get all my cleared land seeded 
with bur clover, as it reseeds itself 
and requires no further planting. [ 
also have two acres in dewberries. 

All this is the result of 18 months 
work, on limited capital, by an office 
man of middle age who found the 
surest way to the poor house was to 
remain in the city. "Tis hard work to 
thus take raw, uncleared land and 
leave not a stump or obstruction, pre- 
pared for labor-saving implements, 
but it is done. And it gives me much 
pleasure to say that my future policy 
will be found outlined on the title 
page of your April 1 issue. 

GEO. T. KEARSLEY. 

Olivia, N. C. 





One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and “Where Half the World Is Wak- 
ing Up” for onty $1.30, 
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South Atlantic Teachers’ Agency 





ers of teachers. 


‘‘The Teacher and the School and How ay 
Bring Them Together’’ 
booklet and is of interest to both teachers and employ- 


PROMOTION 


306 Walton Building, Atianta, ee 


is the title of our latest 





for teachers. 


a 


This is going to be a season of great opportunities 
If you are interested in getting 


A BETTER POSITION 


Write Us—*“*We Place Teachers” 











most skilled mechanics. 
at low operating cost. 


system. 


Fort Valley 





How Can I KNOW I Am Buying 
THE BEST COTTON GINNING MACHINERY? 


INCE 1876—40 years—Georgia Centennial Cotton Gins and 
Presses have been built of the highest grade material and by the 
They are especially designed to give service 


Break-Downs and heavy operating expenses eat up profits, especially 
if your plant is located far from points of supply and repair. 
ginning machinery and you will get the biggest profits. 

The Georgia Centennial Ginning System guarantees you a 
combination of the highest efficiency and greatest dependability. 
will look into the Centennial you will not be satisfied with any other 
Write us for complete information. 


Georgia Agricultural Works 


Buy the best 


If you 


- Georgia 
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CAN 


der Hemmed Caps—Wax Seal- 
ing Cans with Wax Strings— 
Friction Top Syrup Cans and 
Pails. All sizes i 





FOR HOME CANNING 
Virginia Cans 


Standard Packer Cans with Sol- Give Best Results 
Special Discounts for Early 


. We ship any " * aot 
quantity desired. Write today Virginia Can Co. 
for our New 1916 Price List. Box 791 









- eel 





Delivery 


Buchannan, Va. 








Zero DEATH to the Bug—LIFE to the Plant 


Oe - 
/ a z/4 & 
OMS 

iY wi 5 

On, et % 
REGi Tae wets 


oN Stonecypher’s Irish Potato Bug Killer. 


is positively guaranteed to kill potato bugs without 
the slightest injury to the plant. May be applied as 
—. or in s olution. Not poisonous t@ the plant. 
Comes in handy cans with shaker tops. Give 4 
dealer 26¢ fora bigean. {f not as represented 

turn the empty can and 
fair enough, isn’t it? If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will send you acandirect on feceipt of of 25. 


Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., 


t your money back. That's 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 











you want. 


Not in the Trust 





fo MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


4 Juicy and ‘‘sweeter than chicken.” 
If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


That mellow flavor 


Manufactured by 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. GC. 














ISHIPPED QUICK 
FROM RICHMOND 
LITTLE FREIGHT 


Famous Spotless Rubber Roofing—the South’s favorite roofing 
material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 sq. ft. sold to southern 


Ne last year, A strictly first-quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, 






sold direct by ““South’s Mail Order House’’ at % to % less than usual 
prices. One-piece roils of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; 
fully guaranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of 5000 bargains. 
The Spotiess Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 














ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
OR:.FEEDING INSECTS 


TOP FEEDING INSECTS! 
ee RAISE FRUIT !!! 
, Barmy YOUR TREES! 









IMPROVED 
<SCHNARR’S 
—_ ae INSECTICIDE 


GALLON CANS 
S By THE BARREL 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 











Our 
Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1 50 for one renewal and one 
né new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
subscriptions all sent in to- 
gether—a saving of 33 cents on each 
subscription. Address 
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SELF 


MONITOR weatinc IRON 


Makes froning a Pleasure 

Pronounced the ‘* World's 

Best"* by over 650,000 satisfied 

customers, No hot stove—heat 

{ regulated instantly. othes 
tn ironed better, easier, in half 

WS the time. Satisfactio: 


AGENTS $22, wonen 


No > ed ch sells 
taelf. Perens op lowest tome 
e, Bers home a prospec 
yo ree to workers, 3. Write: today. 
Sad iron Co. 717 Wayne St., Big Prairi 


SEED PEANUTS 


The original type of ‘Virginia Jumbo” and 
Running peanuts mixed is the safest and 
most profitable. Price 4}ec per pound, sub- 
ject to market fluctuations. Terms—cash 






wtleegen aire 
Monitor 








with order. Correspondence invited. 
J. P. GAY 
Box 187 Franklin, Va. 











SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES —— 


We are offering for a five males and three fe- 
male puppies, sired by SHAW pte KER’S 80Y, 
No. 17 who is a son J. PIE NT MORGAN, 
Esquire, the famous INTERNATIONAL SENSATION, 
a $5,000.00 champion. Registrations will be furnish- 
ed free of charge with each puppy. Nuts us for 
full description if you wish the best there is. 


KIMBALL FARM 
Dept. A, OXFORD, N. C. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Gladiola Bulbs—Direct from Holland, 35c 
dozen, postpaid in North Carolina. Farmers 
Seed House, Salisbury, N. C. 


150 Bushels Sound, Clean Brabham Peas— 
$1.65 per bushel. Japanese Cane Seed 50c 
per peck. J. Frank Williams, Sumter, S. C. 


Cowpeas—aAll varieties, Velvet and Mam- 
moth Yellow Soja Beans, Cane seed for sale. 
Ask for delivered prices. Hattaway & Co., 
Spartanburg, s. c. 


For 


























Sale—The | famous — Culpepper Cotton 
seed. . Selected seed peanuts, field peas 
bought and sold. Corn bagged or bulk. H. 
G. Mumford, Ayden, N. C. 


Yokohama, earliest 
bushel, $3.50; Clay peas, 
crop extra early peas, 
cotte, 





Velvet Beans, ” per 
$2.25. 
Waverly Mills, S..C. 

Tomatoes, Egg Plants, 
lions of them, 


Claude Lachi- 





and Pepper—Mil- 
Varieties of tomatoes: Globe, 


Earliana, Truckers’ Favorite, Stone. 100 for 
50c; 500 for $1.75, postpaid and insured. By 
express 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2; 5,000 for 
$1.75; 10,000 for $1.50 per thousand. Egg 
Plants—Varieties: High Bush and Black 
Beauty, Pepper Plants—Varieties: Ruby 
King, Chinese Giant, Pimento. 100 for 75c; 
500 for $2.50 postpaid and insmred. By ex- 


press 500 for $2; 1,000 for $3. Plants ready 
March 1. Piedmont Plant Company, Albany, 
Ga., and Greenville, S. C. 

In Early Maturing, Clean, 
Texas grown seed we quote 
each of Seeded Ribbon Cane, Black Hull 
White Kaffir, Feterita, Shrock Sorghum and 
Higaria, fifty pounds, prepaid to any South- 
ern Express Station for $4.50 The first is 
greatest syrup yielder among the sorghums 
and the other forty pounds will produce 
more forage for the seed than you ever saw. 
Order quick, while supply lasts. Money 
promptly returned if sold out. The Sweet- 
water Seed & Grain Company, Sweetwater, 
'Pexas. 





Plump, 
you: Ten pounds 


N. W. 





10,000,000 Improved Plants Ready—Ship- 
ping 10,000,000. Ship order day received, 
300 miles nearer than Florida shippers, Saves 
you express charges, and to divide express 
with you offer sweet potato plants, Improv- 
ed Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph and 
Pumpkin Yam $1.25 per 1,000. Improved To- 
mato, Pepper, Eggplants $1.25 per 1,000. 
4,000 bushels cowpeas, al) varieties for sale 
$1 to $2 per bushel. All plants and seed 
guaranteed to satisfy, or money returned. 
. Q. Dorris & Co., Plant Farm, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 

Tomato and Large Sweet Pepper Plants— 
I grow my plants in hot house during win- 
ter. About 30 days before field culture begins 
we transplant to cold frames which is the 
only way to raise first-class early plants. I 
do not hesitate to say that we have the best 
smooth early tomato in cultivation. Tomato 
Plants—Asbury’s Choice, postpaid anywhere, 
25 plants for 85c; 50 for $1.50; 100 $2.75. 
Large Ruby King Sweet pepper plants, same 
price as tomatoes. Plants ready April Ist. 
Write for complete price list. Will send my 
tomato book telling all about how to raise 
good tomatoes, treat cutworms and s0 on, 
free with each purchase of my plants. W. 
@. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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ALL ROUND THE FARM 








NORTH CAROLINA STATE PIG 
CLUB PRIZE WINNER 


Miss Speas Tells How She Grew a 
Champion Pig, and of Some of the 
Honors It Took 


ISS Rachel Speas, of Winston- 

Salem, R. F. D. No. 7, was award- 
ed state championship honors in the 
1915 pig club contest in North Caro- 
lina. Her Tam- 
worth  prize-win- 
ner was purchas- 
ed from the litter 
for $10; for feed, 
$10.85 was spent; 
for labor, $4.64; 
and for pasture, 43 
cents. The ap- 
praiser placed a 
valuation of $50 on 
the finished pro- 


MISS SPEAS 
duct. 

Miss 

varnished 


\ 

un- 
the benefit of 
whose successes 


Rachel relates her own 
story for 
pig club members 
were not so marked: 

“The Forsyth County pig club was 
organized late in the spring of 1915. I 
sent. in my application blank and im- 
mediately purchased a seven-weeks- 
old registered Tamworth pig from 
the West View Stock Farm, Mabel 
was her name, and she weighed 32 
pounds. 

“For the first few days my pig was 


| confined to a small pen and fed on 


$1.50; Wood's two- | 








milk, When she became familiar 
with her new surroundings and 
friends the pig was allowed to have 
free range among the crops of clover, 
grass and oats. These forage crops, 
together with -a small amount of 
slops, constituted her food for the 








Tomato and-Large Sweet Pepper Plants— 
I grow my plants in hot houses during win- 
ter. About 30 days before field culture begins 
we transplant to cold frames which is the 
only way to raise first-class early plants. I 
do not hesitate to say that we have the best 
smooth early tomato in cultivation. Tomato 
Plants—-Asbury’s Choice, postpaid anywhere, 


25 plants for 85c; 50 for $1.50; 100 $2.75. 
Large Ruby King Sweet Pepper Plant, same 
price as tomatoes. Plants ready April Ist. 


Write for complete price 
tomato book telling all about how to raise 
good tomatoes, treat customers and so on, 
free with each purchase of my plants. W. 
Cc. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C, 

PRINTED ‘STATIONERY 


list. Will send my 








Three Hundred Enve lope s neatly printed 
$1. Samples 2c. Sword Press, Culberson, 
North C arolina, 








50 Bond Letterheads and “250 "good >a white 
Pi Ben $1.40, postpaid. Sample free. 
Rose Press, Culberson, 8. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


We pay 5c each for good, sound unwash- 
ed, empty burlap cottonseed meal bags, de- 
livered aa Hoke Oil & Fertilizer Co., 
Raeford, (8 


Don't Spcaet that I can save you money 
on boxes for shipping eggs and baby chicks 
in. Sample by mail, 15¢c. G, P. Mahan, 
Summerville, Ga. 











~The Premier ‘Dictionary of | more than 1, 000 
pages for sale by the Yorkville Enquirer. 





Send $1, or inquire further of L. M. Grist’s 
Sons, Yorkville, 8S. C. 
Horse-and-a-half gasoline engine, ladies 


Waltham watch and seven dollar Waterman 
Fountain pen for Poultry, Pigs, etc. P. M 
Christian, Lawrenceville, Ga. 








For Sale—One bay mare, six years old, 
weight about 900 Ibs. Gentle, good driver, 
work at anything. One second-hand no top 
buggy. One set buggy harness. All for 
$190. Stanley Wall, Warsaw, N. C. 





APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


Actual records prove that Appleton 
Silo Fillers cost the least in service 


per ton of silage put up or per year of life. Tremendous 
ly strong construction makes an Appleton practically 
proof against breakdown. Solid oak and steel frame, 
mortised braced and bolted;impossible to pull out ofline. 
Maaoy exclusive power and labor saving features, such 
as independent belt driven blower allowing speed to be 
patestes tor minimum use of power for any height silo; 
rictionless feed table running on chilled iron rollers; 
knives spiraled to give clean shearing cut, requirin 
least use of power. (10Jengths of cut, 5-16 to 234 inches. 
wdown cut-under frame, easy to handle Both feed 
rolls and table controlled by single lever. 


self-working safety device. 


Two Books Free: One on silo building and silage crops; 
the other a complete catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers 
in four sizes for 4b p. gasoline engines and up. 


Appleton Mfg. Ce., 


. 437 Fargo Street, Batavia, Hi. 






we 





Positive 


more and better work 
with less power than 


any other silo filler. 


Write 





first few weeks. Then pasture and 
grain were provided. Being a can- 
ning club girl, I also had waste pro- 
ducts from the cannery that would 
satisfy the pig’s voracious appetite. 
Thus much of the wastage from the 
farm was profitably utilized. When 
the fair season come on a small quan- 
tity of shelled corn was given and the 
amount of feedstuffs increased. 

“The first county fair was held in 
Forsyth and Mabel was put on ex- 
hibition. She copped first honors. 
From there the hog was sent to the 
Greensboro fair and later to the State 
Fair at Raleigh. At both of these 
fairs the hog was winner of first 
prizes and sweepstakes. Later Mabel 
won first prize at the Charlotte fair. 
Finally she was returned to me after 
completion of her prize-winning ex- 
pedition. 

“After all reports had been read in 
the state pig club contest, the judges 
voted me the successful winner of the 
state prize, an Empire Cream Separa- 
tor. This was donated by the Empire 
Separator Company. 

“As I left home in the Fall to take 
a course in home economics, I shall 
not be fortunate enough to be in the 
1916 pig club contest. My pig money 
is partly defraying my expenses in a 
Virginia college. After all, I am very 
happy over my success, and feel that 
I have been greatly benefited by 
gaining the experience in the pig club 
work,” S. R. WINTERS. 


SPRING ROAD WORK 


Every Farmer Should Take a Per- 
sonal Pride in Seeing That the 
Road Through His Farm Is Kept 
in Good Shape 


T MAY: sound - idiotic,- but I 

sincerely believe that the only way 
by which a farmer may have good 
roads by his farm is to see to the 
matter himself. And I also believe 
that the farmer who does this will 
be repaid for the time, trouble and 
labor expended in their betterment, 
by the increased value of his farm. 
By this I do not mean that the roads 
should be built by the farmer, but 
that he should keep them in good 
condition after they once have been 
made. 

“A stitch in time saves nine”, may 
be a homely saying, yet it is espec- 
ially true in the care of highways. 
Ruts and chuck holes multiply. like 
Guinea pigs, and where you have one 
today you have two tomorrow, and 
another in short order. Fill the first 
hole in the road with the same kind 
of material of which the road is 
made and you prevent the other holes 
—fill it with brush or rock and the 
number of holes are multiplied. The 
reason for this is so simple that it 
requires no explanation. Every cul- 
vert, bridge, rock, root or bump that 
is higher than the rest of the road 
has its two chuck holes: See that 
all the bridges and culverts on the 
roads by your farm are covered with: 
eight inches of dirt and are on the 
level of the rest of the road. 

If you believe in the old obsolete 
method of working out your poll tax, 
then you will never have good roads. 
Again, there’s a reason. The poll tax 
method is one of accommodation. 
The road boss finds out when you 
can spare a day to work on the roads, 
and that is never when they should 
be worked, but rather when they 
should not be touched. 

The harder the road the better it 
will be in wet spells. The aim then, 
should be to keep the roadbed as 
hard as possible at all times. If a 
road must be loosened up at all dur- 
ing the year it should be done in the 
spring when it will pack down again 
quickly. But most of the work is 
done in the summer when the road is 
dry and hard. A tractor or a quad- 
ruple team is hitched to a road ma- 
chine and the road supervisor pro- 
ceeds to work the roads. . “Are they. 
worked?” you ask. They: certainly 
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are. The road machine plows up 
great lumps of dirt and rolls it into 
the middle of the road, into a great 
loose ridge, and there it stays the 
whole summer, causing every church 
deacon for miles around to fall from 
grace. Many people when the roads 
are worked in this manner, each year 
declare that they will not vote for 
that road boss again, but somehow 
they forget their vow. 

You don’t want a deep ditch, neith- 
er do you want a too prominent 
crown. Just a little shoulder made 
at each side by the road machine or 
road drag is safer for travel than a 
ditch, and will not wash so fast. 

Most of the roads in the South are 
too narrow and high. They look like 
a tobacco or potato ridge. If you take 
a short turn with an automobile you 
are liable to skid in the ditch and 
smash a wheel. Why is this? Don’t 
we pay enough tax to have better 
roads? I believe we do in a large 
number of cases. What about your 
particular county? 


But I started out to say something 
about what you should do, rather 
than what the county authorities 
should do. First fill all holes in the 
roads on your place, and after they 
have packed somewhat take. your 
King road drag (of course you have 
one) and drag the roads until they 
are in good condition. Let .them 
pack some more and then drag again, 
and soon they will be in good shape. 

Another thing you should do is to 
leave a sod on the shoulders of the 
road and keep it mowed during the 
summer. Nothing you can do will 
add so much to the attractiveness of 
your farm. And when the road force 
comes over the roads next summer, 
have your part in such good shape 
that they will not plow up the sod 
and roll it into the center of the road, 
but will pass along to another sec- 
tion. BP. T.. HINES. 

McLeansville, N. C. 





A Three-horse Evener 


N RESPONSE to a reader’s re- 

quest, we reproduce herewith draw- 
ings showing two three-horse even- 
ers. The principle of the three-horse 
evener is to give the single horse a 
leverage or length of double-tree suf- 
ficient to make his pull equivalent to 
that of the other two animals. This 
is well shown in Fig. 1, where the 
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FIG. 1—A COMMON TYPE OF THREE- 
HORSE EVENER 


single horse has 30 inches of double- 
tree, against 15 inches for the two 
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other horses. In case’ one horse is 
very light, compared with the other 
two, an advantage may be given him 
by making this end of the double- 
tree correspondingly longer. 





Torrens System in Virginia 


IRGINIA is the thirteenth state 

to take up what is known as the 
Torrens System of land registration, 
following close upon the heels of 
New Jersey in this progressive move- 
ment, The bill as passed by Virginia 
leaves the execution of the act op- 
tional with all the cities and counties 
not enumerated in the original meas- 
ure. Communities not so enumera- 
ted can, by a vote of the citizens of 
such districts, become parties to the 
measure and thus secure all its bene- 
fits. It has been said that this sys- 
tem makes the transfer of a parcel of 
land just as simple as the purchase 
of a yard of-cloth. G. E. W. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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other by direct contact, or b 
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Saturday, April 22, 1916] 
LICE ON HOGS 


Parasites Suck Blood and Lower Vi- 
tality— Dipping and Disinfection 
Are Control Methods 


HE farmer should frequently ex- 
amine his hogs about the ears, 
flanks, and inside of the legs to 
see if they are lousy. Lice are common 
pests among swine, and vigorous and 
persistent treatment is required to 
eradicate them. They may be readily 
seen traveling among the bristles, 





‘particularly in the parts just men- 
tioned. The eggs, or “nits,” are small 
white oval bodies attached to the 


bristles. not as a rule 


of these eggs. 


Dipping does 
vitality 


order to kill the lice that hatch out of 


the eggs after the previous dipping. 


These. lice are blood-sucking para- 
sites, and by biting the hog and. suck- 
ing blood they cause a great deal of 
skin irritation. Furthermore, they act 
as a drain on the vitality of the hog, 


through the loss of blood which they 


abstract. When lousy the hog is us- 
ually restless and rubs on posts and 
other convenient objects. The coat 
looks rough and harsh. This pest is 
transmitted from one animal.to an- 
y contact 


Dipping Swine 
O FREE hogs of lice they should 
be dipped two or more times at 


Do not use old filthy dip, but clean 
and recharge the vat before dipping 
again if the dip has become very dirty 
or if it has stood a long time in the 
vat. The end where the hogs enter 
should be perpendicular and the en- 
trance should be on a slide. The oth- 
er end should slope gradually, with 
cleats to provide footholds for the 
hogs for emerging after dipping. A 
dipping vat is very useful wherever a 
large number of hogs are kept. 


Hog Wallows 


OME farmers favor hog wallows, 

others are strongly opposed to 
them. Filthy hog wallows are a 
source of danger. Hogs wallowing in 
or drinking contaminated water are 
likely to contract disease. However, 
there are many advantages to be de- 
rived from wallows. A cool bath is 
very soothing to a hog during the hot 
weather: It cleans the scurf from the 
skin and protects the hogs from flies. 
Crude oil, sufficient to form a thin 
layer on top of the water, may be 
poured into the wallow about every 
10 days. This will tend to keep the 
hogs free from lice and other skin 
parasites. If the skin becomes irri- 
tated from the oil, its use should be 
discontinued. Small quantities of 
coal-tar dip are sometimes added to 
the water in hog wallows, but there is 
an element of danger in this practice, 
as poisoning may result from the ab- 
sorption of phenols by hogs which lie 

















SOME FINE HIMALAYA BERRIES GROWN BY J. M. BARRETT, LAWRENCEVILLE, 
GEORGIA 


intervals of about two weeks. Sever- 
al dippings may be required before 
complete eradication is accomplished. 
Do not fail at the same time to clean 
and disinfect thoroughly the sleeping 
quarters. Cresol compound may be 
used for dipping and disinfecting. For 
dipping, mix in the proportion of 2 
gallons to 100 gallons of water; for 
disinfecting, in the proportion of 3 
gallons to 100 gallons of water. Al- 
though not always as effective as 
might be desired, coal-tar products 
of the kind ordinarily sold as stock 
dips are commonly used to treat hogs 
for lice. For use they are diluted 
with water in accordance with direc- 
tions supplied by the manufacturers. 
Cresol compound and coal-tar dips 
may be purchased at the drug store. 

Dipping vats are made of various 
materials, but the most durable is ce- 
ment. (See Farmers’ Bulletin 481, 
Concrete Construction on the Live- 
stock Farm). The vat should be set 
in the ground at a convenient place 
where there is good surface drainage 
away from the vat. A suitable size 
for a vat in which to dip hogs is 10 
feet long at the top, 8 feet long at the 
bottom, 1 foot wide at the bottom, 
and 2 feet wide at the top. It should 
be deep enough so that the hogs will 
be completely immersed in the dip 
and will not strike the bottom of the 
vat when they plunge. If possible, 
the vat should be located so that a 2- 
inch drain pipe may lead from the 
bottom of the vat to facilitate empty- 
ing and cleaning otherwise it is nec- 
essary to pump or dip out the con- 
tents of the vat in order to clean it. 


in the wallow more or less continu- 
ously. 

On some of the larger hog farms 
concrete wallows are becoming popu- 
lar. The cement hog wallow should 
be located in a shady place and made 
so as to contain from 8 to 10 inches of 
water. A 2-inch drain pipe, as recom- 
mended for the dipping vat, should be 
placed in the bottom of the wallow to 
permit its being cleaned out. 

In many cases a farmer is not finan- 

cially able to build a concrete hog 
wallow or a dipping vat. If this be 
the case, the dip, properly diluted ac- 
cording to directions, can be applied 
with a spray pump or sprinkling can, 
or else rubbed on every part of the 
hog by means of a brush or a swab 
of cotton waste. Care should be tak- 
en not to apply the dip stronger than 
directed. 

Another method of controlling lice 
is to tie gunny sacks or similar coarse 
cloths around a post and saturate the 
sacks frequently with crude oil. The 
sacks should be tied at a proper 
height so that the hogs may rub 
against them. 


Change Pastures Frequently 


WINE can be raised when they are” 


confined in limited quarters if the 
quarters are kept clean, but they will 
do much better and stay in better 
health if they have plenty of pasture. 
Divide the pasture into convenient 
areas, so that the hogs can be shifted 
from one pasture to another. This not 
only provides fresh pasture, but af 
fords an opportunity to disinfect the 
pastures by plowing and reseeding or 


' 


exposure to the sun and weather. In-' 


testinal worms, which are rather com- 
mon in swine, are contracted from 
feed, water, and ground which have 
been contaminated by the droppings 
from infected hogs. Frequent change 
of pasture is one of the best means of 
reducing worm infestation to a mini- 
mum. Hogs, however, should not be 
allowed to run at large on open range, 
as this favors the spread of hog chol- 
era.—U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina, as 
reported to the Division of Markets for the 

















week ending Saturday, April 8. 
4 .« | 
Y =) 
z Ce Ee 
3 2/32) 58 | 
D 6 3 ok a 
iv |] glag|*s 
ee & ge nal oie. 
Town as 3 4 hm pPee] oe 
oFlO lo a Bol 
Asheville ...|$0.92/$0.57)$1.30/$1.30) $3.00} $0.90 
Charlotte | 50} 1. 1.50) 245 
Durham ut 1.25 aot 1,00 
Fayetteville | 1. 75 





Goldsboro ..| 
Greensboro ~.| 
Greenville | 
Hamlet en | 
Lumberton .| 
Maxton -:....| 
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Monroe ..... 
New Bern 

Raleigh ..... | 
Scotl'd Neck | 
Winston-S’m | 





“75| .55| 1.15|-....| 3,201 





ig 2 Ill.—No. 2 white corn, 75% @ 
761%4c; (delivered in Raleigh, 90% @91%e). 
No. 2 yellow corn, 81@7ic; 


Raleigh, 96@92e), 
No. 1 potatoes, per barrel, New York, $2@ 
2.75; Philadelphia, $3.45@3.60. 
No. 1 sweet potatoes, per barrel, New 
York, 50@90c (basket); Philadelphia $1.50@ 
1.75; Washington, $1.75 @2.00. 





(delivered in 


| 3 E. COULTER, 


(23). 579 
0. 1. C'S 


PIII nnn nnn 
oO I. on ~Bervies boars all sold. A limited 

- © supply of pigs for immediate deliv- 
ery at $10 each, one pair no akin at $18, or one trio at $27 
pedigrees free. All out of heavy-weight sows and sired 
“i heavy-weight, prize-winning boars. 


&. Q, OWEN, Route I, 





BEDFORD, VA. 


0.1. C.’s. A big lot of bred 
gilts safe with pig, bred 
heavy boars, registered. Also 
choice pigs and open gilts, the 
very best of breeding. 
Route 2, Bedford, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
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POLAND Pi and gilts bred to Cham- 
CHINA | me Boars, all Regis- 
T. E. RROWN 22 AURFRERSDORS, TENN. 


snes ade at 9 ESSEX 


PUREBRED— 
Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat's. Jersey Cattle. - $5. pags Peas. 
Satisfaction or money 
CONNELLYS. SPRINGS N. €. 


oes eet TAMWORTHS _ Z 
TAMWORTHS All ages, English, “Canadi- 


an or American 
Largest exibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia - South Carolina 


Taimworths Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for: service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


ABERDEEN _ANGUS 
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Registered Aberdeen ANGUS BULLS 


for sale, of very best blood lines. Age from 
cali up to 2-year olds. 

Have 25 2-year-olds, ready for hard service. 
Will sell singly or in car lots. Nothing but 
my own breed ng offered. Write your 
wants, I can supply you. 



































BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICEs | | SIMON E. LANTZ CONGERVILLE, ILL. 
ra 34 Poultry ANGUS CATTLE Both sexes, all ages, 
3 cy Per Pound —~hbest strains. Bulls 
Y £ ———e= | ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
oD * 3 sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
ao rs n STALLION, registered in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 
SSO. we weight 1950 lbs 
Sal.,2 es aa ” ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeifersonton, Va. 
Town ae "s of Ts 5 
s ° . ta AS Pej 5 
BS|2m|a|ao| JERSEYS . 
Asheville ...... | 389c 88c| Wel ...| t2¢ 
Charlotte ....+.| «+.| 30c) 20c] ec| 10¢ é 
DUTRAM .si20.-)  S85e} 30¢| 20c] 20e| 10¢ D 
Fayetteville ...| 30c| 35c l5e] 20c; lie airymen! 
Goldsboro ...... | j17%cl17 te] 15¢ Th T h 
Greensboro .... 3 Sel 35¢| 18e}  20c| | 14c¢ =— © rut 
Greenville ..... 30c] ...| 20c] *40c| *60c Y. he — 
| 90c Ra : oumay prejudiced against 
PIBIMISU vic sees Cd eee{ 20c] 18¢} lic the Jersey because you don't 
TUMPErtON: «+= eal ae know her. Look herup. She's 
Semee occ: #35e| #450 the Money Cow. 
New Bern .. ve a *40c] *60c Get This Book—a history of 
Raleigh . 25ce] the breed and full of very inter- 
Scotland Neck. 17%c| 12c : ~ _ esting tests and facts. It proves 
Winston-Salem 17¢ isc | This conrhiey that for pure dairy type, econ- 











*Each. 

Chicago — Butter, 31.@35%c 
eggs, 20@20%c (firsts). 

New York—Butter, 36% @36'%4c 
eggs, 2314 @24c (extra fine). 


(creamery); 


(extra); 





PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAT 
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Charlotte .. 355 | ize. } 60c | ere 
ae llw%e 55e | 2,000 
Fayetteville ....] 11%¢ 60c | 2,200 
xoldsboro | 11% 65ce | atere 
Greensboro | 11% cee ‘iby eae 
Greenville _..... | ttc: || 60c | 
ise (ee | 11%¢e| Che 9” sais 
lmmibertornu ....)2% 9-166) 12.5. J costs 
MEGRtOM sce sccne 11% ¢;j 60c | 2,000 
MOnTOC. 26.5086. 12% c| G0r | waves 
New Bern ..... | 11 %« 60ce | 2,000 
ou). See | RASC) cece Pe? aaa 
Scotland Neck..} 11%cl 65e | 2,200 
Worfolk, Va. 11%¢c | 








THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE Savannah market has remained un- 
changed this week, with a fair volume 
of business doing. In the speculative depart- 
ment, the 
of the 


time, the trade being disposed to 


. Py : i] 
await developments on the international sit- 


uation and also on the outlook for the new 
crop. Texas has had copious rains, but the 
cold wave which followed is reported to 
have killed a good deal of young cotton. The 
Bureau reports planting as well advanced 
over the belt. The,demand has been fair 
lately, that for domestic account being 
pieced out by a moderate request for export. 
There are some indications pointing towdrd 
a lower rate for ocean freights, and if these 
should come there would doubtless result a 
quick increase in foreign shipments. But 
the country feels nervous and unsettled over 
the complications with Germany and Mexico, 
which cannot but cloud the future. 

What the new acreage will be is now the 
paramount question. , Present prices are the 
direct consequence of the reduced production 
last season, and a continuation of such prices 
will depend upon keeping production within 
bounds. Most of the increase talk comes 
from the western section where planters 
are not under the fertilizer handicap. But 
no matter what it may cost to make cotton, 
the principal and all important point is the 
fact that larger returns will come from a 
moderate crop than from a large one. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga, 


of produc‘ion, richness milk, long 
Book fe. e a adaptability to feeds and climates 
—ali these combined—she stands — 
above them all, This book “About Jerse: 
Cattle”’ is free. Get your copy now. fad 
find it mighty good reading. 


The American JerseyCattle Club 
892 West 23rd Street, New York City 











JERSEY HEIFERS 


For Sale 
TEN, not registered, to 
freshen next fall. 
TEN, 6 to 8 months old. 
Well- grown, thrifty, all 
tuberculin tested. $40 
to $70 each, 


FOREST HOME FARM, 


Purcellvilie, Va. 














SHORTHORNS. 


The American Shorthorn 
B eBreeders’ Ass’n, through tis 
extension department placed 
in 1915, 1500 registered Short- 
horns in sections that would 
net, otherwise, have been 
reached. 

The demand for both beef 
and milking Shortherns is 
general from coast ‘to coast, 
due to the increasing recog- 
nition of the practical, adapt- 
able merit of the Shorthorn. 

The service of the Association’s extension depart- 
ment is free to you. Ask for The Shorthorn in America, 
just out; itis free. Address 








market has been apathetic most | 


American Shorthorn Breeders Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Mlinois. 


_HORSES, JACKS, ETC. 


eer as 


PERCHERONS, “JAC KS & 
= Pps Percheron 
penrgeregen by 
$285 to 73460 per pair. 
Most‘ot of them have been bred. 
5 Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. 
Some splendid saddle stall- 
ions, mares and geldings. 
Write us today describing 
your wants. 
THE COCK FARMS 
Box 436-F Lexington, Ky. 














Imported French Coach Stallion 


“E] Dorado.” handsome individual. Sure 
foalegettcr Cost $3,000. Willsell at a bar- 
gain or trade for good jeck. mules or other 
stock. Pedigree furnished on application. 


Wm. L. GATES 
Clarksdale Mississippi 

















Your neighbors are waiting for that Jubi- 
lee 25-cent offer. See themMow. 
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TAMWORTHS Pure-bred. Single Comb Brown. Leghorn | For Sale—Eggs from my prize winning 
, rontind ean t ’ ae hy a heer 
' "es 9 ARD Reg iste Ted, “pedigreed, ‘Canadian dnd Amer- Shelby, Ni i 100° $6. Dover Mull, Ht. 6, Tapeavee iinateasy. ab to - a a ae 
ican Tamworths, Crowhurst Farms, Box | — . orm eses $1.00 | John T. Payne, Charlottesville, Var _ Pig ts 
4 AND 1035, Asheville, N. C. | , Young's strain White Leghorn eggs, $1.00 | * A ne Nee = 
| for 15. Baby chicks, 10c each. Ocmulgee | My “Blue-Bar”’ Barred Rocks won “Best 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE pote ABERDEEN-ANGUS — iia Farm, Macon Ga. Display” and ‘Specials’ for three years at 
: For Sale—Registered “Angus Cattle—s8 fe- | — wa wen . tase . a . | the North Carolina State Fair.. Yow have 
w oat oe pong oy -e aici males... ee, ee ee owrenne: lve ‘cents. "None" better ers W. admired them—why not have some yourself? 
ew nse s for our Progre  naasna —_—— - : 2s » Mrs. . Sees fr na 8 is ate wi re . 
Farmer readers in this Qupariunent of Angus Bulls—First chec k for $75 gets” ‘five- F. Padgett, Griffin, Ga., Route C gly yg ge A pion rr ox oh peg 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, months-old show bull, a beauty. Have one Prise: Winnitte. Single Gomb White bee- [per 100. i H. Reade, Originator of “Blue- 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida | | good bull left old enough for service. Come # ye eee eee ostage i ‘per | Bars”, Box D, Richmond, Va. 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at quick if you want him. David I. Jaynes, anaeinede » dare. a0 ieate’ sumone: a * PR. | pote i Bh it datos Al SRA 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- Massaponax, Va. Piha Mies Graves, Pageland, S. C. WYANDOTTES 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, GUERNSEYS | Tg OF ea EO - Silver W eS Kggs—Vrize winners, 
send 4 certs a word; if twice, 8 cents; Sain wa | Brown Leghorns—Our entire stock and | $1.35 for 15. B. _Caviness, Leesburg, Va. 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Wach ~ Bdge mont Farm Registered Guerns« ys for business for sale at a sacrifice, Particulars Soe ae aaa nd 
word, number or initial (including each Sale—May Rose and Glenwood strains. Bull | on request. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leg- | Champion Whito Wyandottes—Eggs re- 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- calves by Yeoman’s King of the May, Dimple | horn Farm, Kushla, Ala. duced, Fifteen $1 and $2, Frank Hamrick, 
word, number or initial in name and || Bloom and Langwater Demonstrator, also | - a ———___—_—__- ———.| Shelby, N. C. 
vertisements not accepted without cash females. Two of our mature cows and two Eggs from Barron’s vested strain of | “yy Hite Weenaotte aa aiimins. - GEGeE 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- | first calf heifers just made advanced register | White Leghorns, America’s greatest layers, | stoc 16 os {Fishel | im 2. whanetoa 
member it would cost you $1,600 for || records averaging over 12,000 pounds milk | bred direct from winning pens. Write for | North Carolin . a ACIS 
postage alone to send @ letter to each of | | and over 560 pounds fat each, T. E, Hyde, | circulars, Setting $1.50; 100 $7, Franklin | AeA ree See a ee 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your | Bloomsburg, Pa. Poultry _Yards, Franklin, Va. } ‘ Fishels strain White Wyandottes. Eggs, $1 
P 2e | ——— $$$ — | —_ SERPS EE ES ol rs Zest senso r hatch- 
ser Gingdate lous than eae acai HAMPSHIRES For Sale—Baby Chicks by the thousand, | ing Mrs. 8. Walsnitde, jikacenats. & = 2 
: . - 5,000 Y zy strain Single Cor White Leg- | = onan Sverre stamnedinntes I nA neaeentne sept 
Rates for combined editions made ee ee eee a ne orn day C10 Gas coety weeks. bucotel s - Winning White Wyandottes— 
known on application. peti gots ues oo) Sylvester, Ga. _ from our specially mated breeders, at 10¢ | Bred especially to lay. Eggs, 17 for $1, by 
HOLSTEINS each, in lots of 25 or more. Hatching eggs | express; $5 per 100. J. F. Pollard, Green- 
{ — —— a = . rf 4 ° > ° 1. en ril > y ‘ > . } 7 > 
7 : > per 15, $1.50: per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place | ville, N. C., Rural Route No. 6. 
| Beacondale Farms—Newport News, Va. your order early. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
MACHINERY offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull Con Risley. Ate ‘ ____—s—s—si“iéDUCKS 
paleo at fifty to one hundred each. D. pa nto cians Fine Indian Ru nners—Best layers, Rees 
| Jones. | N § ig oy 15 . >. r — Io 
Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Wa- | —— = | $1 per 15, 1. G. Parker, Gates, N.C. 
ter Wheels, Engines DeLoach Co., Box 537, | Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
. * ) >| 


p Black Minorca oe nly choicest stock For Sale—Indian —— k eggs $1 per 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested kept. Fifteen eggs, one dollar, E. Y. Speed, | 15 by parcel ‘ 
icant | by United States Government. Write J. P. | Rinston, N. C. : 

One Foss ~ Double | Roller | Gin; one Liddell Taylor, Orange, Va. 
60-saw gin complete: uppacking press suc- 


Atlanta, Ga. post prepaid, L. C. Easterly, 
Sag eS Hansonville, Ala. 
































: —— | agers ama 
| ene WeAamtAG ORPINGTONS GUINEAS 

tion: fan sieeds pipe shafting and pulleys, good | . Ragle 8 Ne ‘st Holstein-Friesian bull ead, parkeracmied m tegen "7 Rage TaN = ea Eta . - ae re 
condition, $500, f.0.b. here Parker & Tait, | £07 Sale. 1 year old, ready for light service. Buff” Orpington eggs, 15 $1, Perry Yount, _, White African Guineas—9%0c each, Eggs, 
Parkwood WOR 7s > ’ | Best breeding, De Kol family. Registered Hickory, W.. C, $1 for 15. M. B. Furse, Martin, S. C. 

rehate Berkshire pigs. Dandies. S. C. Satterthwait, eT ce ania t 

8 Horse-power Waterloo Engine; 20-inch mm, c Hi: Buft ee for 15. Gertrude | 3 PEAFOWLS —e, mittee 
Williams Grist Mill. Complete, used 8 | - ce 4 Holetcin Boll Cal? 7 : ——— a rdy, 5 effres a . Se ee Wanted — Peafowls—State number, age, 
months, Perfect condition. Below cost. Bar- | .; Wiese lil Rae for Sale— | “White Orpingtons—Hens, $1 each.. Eggs | sex, and price. Miss Marie Boatwright, Mo- 
lain: { aken ¢ — H. P. Read, Norlina Nine months old. His four nearest dams | $1.95 A 4 i deo + netta, Ss. C. 
gain if taken at once, - ° Ae peasy? kk pats | S220) 10. mere G. Tas Trimt Adair 1 ti 5 
North Carolina average 10,894 pounds of milk in one year. | ~ 








| Price $75. Herd tuberculin tested by U. Cook’s Strain Buff Orping on Wanted—To Buy Some Peafowl!ls—Write 


ses } é § 
| Government. M. A. Mahoney, Mitchells, iivered fifteen for $1.50. Mrs . Gihuos, | What you have and give prices. H. M. W. 
| HELP WANTED JERSEYS Huger, 6. we 


Florence, S. 






































a 2 RE r se. we S tor ome, high quality, White ~ Orpington | Peafowls—Two cocks and one hen, one 
For Sale—Registere rs bulls, from 1 : A 7 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic | to 8 r Sale— aa on ft Jersey Hickor ee c. stock and eggs. Eggs, price reduced. Mid- year old, $8 each. One cock two years old 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery | ————— aha onl itive. | Mgeht Poultry Parms, Ashohero), N.C. | $5, or $12 for all. Mrs. Addie Cochran, 
> ; siti . . Registered Jersey Bulls for Sale—Richly = = — “4 — | Buckhead, Ga. 
Sunith mean. feat, 44, @ — — pitah wan” Prices reasonable, F B Gordon, Sa- Eggs from fine Single Comb White Or- | —— — — 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Sone ord, Ga. = pes as . - Bb. pingtons, 15 $1.50. Mrs. M. EB. Stevenson, | 
Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- . 






TURKEYS 






Edgewater Poultry Farm, Pungote ague, Va. 


a — Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Hggs 25 cents 
White Orpington Eggs—From $250 pen. | each. W. G. Crow, Red Oak, Va. 
Stock direct from Kellerstrass. Sitting, $1. 


tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay Register¢ Jers $: to $75, 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete | High blooded. Murray’ s Stock Farm, Clare- 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco | Mont, N. C. 























4 d pects Bit llr he Cd Mrs. Fred Parker, Washington, N.C, Mammoth White Holland Turkey Eggs— 
Go., Danville, Va., “Box W-23.’ SHORTHORNS ane -| $3 per dozen. Took first premium; none 
aE a aaa Th emai eens eee eneennctercnanaar tans ——— ~ Single Comb Buff Orpington Begs for 
Mr. Merchant and Plant Dealer—I want i ; 





i better. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 
" L Fine registered Shorthorn bull calf 4 | Hatching—Cook strain. Few nice cockerels - 
a live dealer in your town to handle my po- 
























































































































































you months old, L. N. Burleyson, Rt. 7, Con- | cheap. Claude F, Deal, Landis, N. C. _ Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs for Hatch- 
tato plants. Millions to offer you, ready | corg. N. C \ _—— + -- ing—$5 for 15. All kinds beans seed except 
now. Write for wholesale prices. State ——— Highest Type Buff Orpingtons, in size, | wax varieties at. 60c¢ quart, postpaid. Oden 
quantity you can use during season. The HORSES AND PONTES shape and finish, Prize baggy es SS oa Farm, Blackshear, Ga. 
Plant Man. G. D. Moore, Hawthorne, Fla. “ee an <— . a” eee layers. My customers say, ‘“‘They make the 
Por lar anen, N.C Dr. Julian C. Baum, biggest record as winter layers.” Eggs, ___ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES “Wow Work - oe B " $1.50 for 15. D. S. Glenn, Prospect, N. C. Fine Blue Andalusians and Silver Spangled 
ew or State raft orse reeders’ Hamburgs. Eggs $1.50 per 15. H. R. Bir- 
Club ~—, sound, ae ag gr j RHODE ISEAND REDS : : chett, Lebanon, Tenn. 
F 3elgian an Suffolk stallions at less than | Eges for Hatching—R. C. R. I. Reds, $ —_— ———_— ay ORNS SPER VERNER 
< > Pompe = B- = = ~ rile » } y a - 
Sater gl isin yaa ps Fi gig a they dealers prices. Write Elwood Akin, Presi- | for 15. R. G. Paxton, Glasgow, Va. Singic gg — P ctr “Burt ¢ Orpi ng. 
guaranteed salary. Raitlroa are deducte dent, Walrfat Ave. Syracuse: eaeenideeneni . —— | ton eggs, 5c; chicks, $c; pullets, 50c¢ eac . 
Piedmont Business College, _Lynchbursg, Va. r a Prize Winning Rose Comb Red Eges for | B. Moore, Pittsboro, N. C. 
sn - - —- iOATS ' 7 C ‘ , a. G 
Wanted—Cecil's Business College trains — : : RE eee Re nha aa Black Minorca Eesgs—i5 $1; 
and places young men and women in good Nannies, Billys, Kid is—I* armers’ prices. 5S. Rhode Island Re a E f2s, 75e dozen; 3 doz- Fawn and White Runner Ducks, 1: 
positions. Address Spartanburg, Greenville, ; Rothrock, Roc kwell, N.C. ciel os _. , en, $2, Mrs. James Council, Franklin, Va. 2. <A. S. Machen, Hick’s a Vv 
or Anderson, 8. C. One Pure-bred Angora “Buck and — kid Single Comb Reds—Stoc k, eges “paby H Mammoth | Bronze T urkey ses—12, 
bucks, Also eggs from best strain of Single | chicks; 200 egg strain, Rivermont ‘Poultry Single Comb Black Minorca, Butt Rock gs, 
LIVESTOCK Comb White Leghorns, $1 for 15. Cc. G. | yards, Brim, N. C. $1.25 fori6. Mrs. G. L. Trimble, Adairsville, 
Baynes, Hudles Mill, N. C | Georgia 
= Selo Toswant “See Chaat T | Kose Comb Reds—Cockerels and eggs - te 
Bes 7 ‘or Sale—Togganburg Swiss Goats——-These | trom prize winners. Write D. Matt. Thomp- Prize winning White Runner Ducks—Eggs 
BERKSHIRES goats are great milkers. Does, $25 each; son, Statesville, N. C. 3, $1; 100, $6, White Orpington eggs 
Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm. kids, $10 each. Write to J. W. Laney or — - - —¥ ; 2 and $2. Mr Ormond Stone Flagler 
Petersburg, As a. Tr. F. Ditien, Monrose, N, C. Single Comb Reds—Eggs $2.50 setting: | M: " EIS 
be ie Mera aaste aii) a nT atic ; a. tee , - 2 ANaSSAS, hi a. 
hedotinatc a a - baby chicks 15¢c; Bronze Turkey bl | rien iaceaaiecaicuccatith ” - 
Berks hires—Ssi e, fancy breeding. , Reason-_ _ ae pnDOGs aA = al dozen, Mrs M. L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. | single Comb White and Buff Le ghorne, 
able prices. F. H. James, Jr., Round Hill, Va. Pedigreed Coliié Pups. M. K, Stroud, ‘or Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island ted | be ae a -¥ a sik og oe he bem 
tegistered Berkshires—12 weeks old, large, Herndon, Va. es eee eee ae and $2 per sitting. Won 39 prizes. | men and oe for sale. Pane SUGTICER, 
healthy, $10. Pinewood Farm, Statesville, JACK s for sale. Mrs, John Kerr, Durham, sts paris eae ca s A Bee S 
‘i F es i x —— - North Carolina. . White Wye é White Runners— 
North c arolina scsi ae i int — For Sale wo registered Kentucky Jacks | - ee - —— : eee" = carey | Pa Pic Aogai -nicieg eo abil og nei 
Regis tered Berkshire Boar—16 months old, coming three and four years old, well broke | One Setting of Single Comb Red Eggs will SianeG Tieaetre eal Cand Gautne @ Sunnyside 
priced low. L. M. Thompson, Montague, to service. For description and price, write, | be given absolutely fre e, to introduce great r saat ely eh ie rae as, 2 ryside 
North Carolina. W. L. Davis, Blackstone, Va. |} laying strain. Write quickly. west, to , aan : ; is canadienne nil 
a ae : a 7 pay postage, Clyde Campbell, State: > | Byrd's Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkey 
+ a —_ nae — bc _— a _ two ' OR MORE BREEDS ~ Worth Caroling Eges—$4 the anwnask Single Comb: Brown 
ity. you wan Neser anc evlE ea For Sale or Exchange—Fancy Young Boz ir, * . 2 as Leghorn ege2 $1 per 15; $1.75 per 30. Byrd 
shires, write me, Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. ( ¢ -. Unblemished Hatching Egsgs—From mag-~- > 4 rc .¢°* 
a. : — = _ Sunny Hill Farm, Cornwell, S. ¢ a as. nificent, large, hardy, slowing red Single Brothe rs, Salisbury, N.C, Ne 
Registered 3« rkshire Pp igs—Good indi- Wanted—Three gallon cow. G. T. Nor- | Comb Reds. $2 per 15. Pinewood Farm, Baby Chicks and Hatching E gg es C Che ap— 
viduals. meena , pr gt se in Ask ry wood, Raleigh, N. C. ; | Statesville, N. C, From Choice Single Comb White Leghorn. 
A. exander rrisburg, N. C. —_-—— — | - 3 : suff ‘ping c Yar Millie 
JN IS is ae ee eee sabes tJ a a Registered B erkshire | pig and Jersey bull | Single Comb Reds—Bluec Ribbon winners. | vane. Bit ay “ ee = ee 
DUROC-JERSEYS calf. A. J. Merrill & Son, Leicester, N. C | Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs | land. Siler City, N.C. R 
—— —- —— ——~ — ———— | $1.5 15 by parce st. U. W. Long, . : er ; " 
‘Duroc Pigs—8 weeks, $6. G. T. Yagel & Re ‘gist red, big boned, 450-pound boar, | lt Moe bes ae BIEAY DERN Long, | wey ~~ ks, 10¢. sat rder HAN for prompt 
Son, Chase City, Va. ' $40. Pigs and sows all sold. Sunnyside | : ak . = dc Rec ad eee ing pullets and hens, > Ww Re ie 
= “ca 16 aD ey Gage Oa F ‘arm, Jones ville Va. Highway Poultry Farm offers pure-bred | stock; heavy layers. Single Comb rite 
e egiste rec 0 weeks urocs—$7.50. sen- Soom 


. eT ; Rhode Island Red eggs, first prize winners, | Leghorns, Tiucerne Farm, Inc., Culpeper, Va. 
ton and Ellis, Monticello, Ga, Southdown Sheep, Essex “Hogs, Collie Pups, — 























































































































































| 
Owen strain, at $1.50 per 15. After May 38 } Bute L oo Soo SEO sere = 
Se SR aS aN : . > sow igs ~ ls Sie : b + | uf zeghorns, Anconas Ten prizes, seven 

For Sale—Registered Duroc boar pigs, De- ste B sega iin Ano aaa gre pane $1. Mrs, S. A, Pudin, Rt. 1, Pine Level, N. C. | frst, three second, on ten birds. Double the 
fender strain. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. ville, “NC } : ee ws 7 ROCKS firsts of any other exhibitor. Fifteen eggs, 

Re gistere ed I Duroc ” ‘Rears, Gilts - — Choice -- ~ ar . a ecole erect ennied $2. Stoc k for sale. W. H. Williams, Dur- 
pigs, best breeding, reasonable prices. Claude F Eagle Nest Berkshires are large Berk- arred Rock eBES 15 $1. Cc. T. Hamm, ; ham, N. C. a ee 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. ecrarigensan mnie teg oe ae ‘ “dea ho cree 4 | Tobaccoville, N. C. oe es ce || ER We ain: GES iG aETOies Tee 

$y be eee 8 eee ‘ | ‘red B c $ stpai ‘| “te Thite Lechor " hite 

For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jerseys. Ser- | calves, De Kol family. One ready for light “Barred Roc 15, $1, postpaid, B.C, nes : d ‘ a s Lor on aad Bs ishe KS ae re 
vice boars, bred sows, shoats and pigs. R. | service. S. C. Satterthwait, Eagle Nest, N. c, | Smith, Reidsville, N. ‘ aA ete anc re gg ‘: “eg — 
B. Redwine, Monroe, N. C. Pure Barred Rock Egsgs—15 for $1. Ione Hae T ittle RI BuntASH SC ore «Sure : ‘ 

Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale— POULTRY AND EGGS | Hilliard, Rt. 1, Thelma, N.C. i - 4 - I cunts " 5S — ; 
As good as the best. Satisfaction guaran- J” Bees from prize w ARIE Seat Uk Jersey Cattle; Poland-Chinas. Fancy-)re« 
pad Vv. Lb. Stecle, R nt. 1, C “le veland, m. C, Eggs from ne iy W N _ - bulls, grandsons of such noted Island-bred 
oa a a a ero ae = ____ANCONAS— Se ae ee for $1. _W. A, Coffin, Ashe tab. 5 sires as Noble of Oakland, Eminent ‘“‘The 

Registered Duroe- Je rsey pigs from big Anco $ hens, 28 pullets, 1 cock, 1 “Quality Sarred Roc ks—E Ses and coc ke r- | Great,’’ Goldmont’s Laddie, Golden Spark of 
prolific sows and outstanding boars. 102Ce, | cockerel, 8 's strai Vhite Leghorns, | els. Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, Va. Montpelier. Bred heifers, breeding unques- 

= mee Cc. Barrow, Pelh cockerel, Shepherd's strain, White Leghorns, 3 J : re ; 
eee Snes, DEVE Co Dasrew, FUR | 6 wens, 13 palletm 1 cockerel. Meee fot | veo can be iy purecbred White Rocks from | tionable, Pedigreed pigs, $7 each Pairs 
eth doll = = ____—__— | hatching. S. W. Dickson, Lemon Springs, he Rando) as Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C not akin. Best Western and Virginia breeds, 

Duroc Jerseys—Careful breeding, prolific | N. c, CEO! Sees : Mase. , “| Satisfaction guaranteed. Wm. G, Houston, 
strains, eight to seventeen pigs each litter. | BUCKEYES Barred Plymouth Rocks—Finest of strain. | Fairfield, Va. 

Gold Bond and Defender strains—pigs no | — Bo Bret —beadience Eggs, 10c each. Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, 
akin, Stock registered. Everything guaran- | Buckeye Eggs—From grand birds, | North Carolina, rs ae ~s ANTS 
teed. Oakwood Farm, Warsaw. N. C. __ | 15. Mrs, M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N. C. | Bred-to-lay, Pure-bred Barred “Rocks— SEEDS AND PL 

For April Shipment—Duroc-Jersey Pigs, CORNISH | None better. Beer, 15 for $1, Thos. H. BEANS 

reeks o} 3 ° Masterpiece = Rogers, Clyde, N. C. = 
sad ete Bn y Be my ZZ oar satamnent Cornish Games—Chickens, eggs. Mrs. W. rs sit ee ] Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—W. 8. Dud- 
” 7 a “of Old De- | T.- Barnes, Blackston, Va. : Ringlet “Rock Egegs for , Hatching—s85e e for | ley, Laie Landing, N.C 
a. rey oe Ses oe oe | 15; 50 for 30. From farm raised fowls. 
fender. All registered. One 3 a ner LANGSHANS Mr = R. Tardy, Murat, V: | Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, $1.30, B. W. 
old, weighs 45 to 50 pounds, $8, registered. ee ee Ce eee ae 3, 0.0 ————. O'Ne al, Oriental, N. C. 
Write for prices. C. M. Burts, Honea Path, v <yBlae cz __Langshan — $1 per 15. Mrsy. ah | Extra laying 3arred Rocks—Egegs, Thomp- Prastolians 7 eS re a 
South Cavyolina. ~— : } son. strain, Satisfaction guaranteed. Ono Sound mixed Peas $1.20 bushel f.. a, 
POLAND-€HINAS aap LEGHORNS dollar 15. Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, | Bostic. E. N. Ww ashburn, Bostic, N. . a a 
——— = ——— Bi aes Prolific Egg Yield Strain Single Comb North Carolina. ns, | Barly Velvet. Beans—$1.40 per bushel, 
se jy pig hie oe rod bh White Leghorns—Egges from trapnested | ~ Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs— Robt. Beeland, Box 128 Gree enville, _Ala. 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both heavy layers, 15 $1. W. R. Moorehead, Win- : anwiAnHiL ba GEkGol DORE sbe | — 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write porn’ Miss. ” . De vere’ ~~ ng ape tay ter e. eth Sap For Sale—Nice lot Soja Beans . at $1.25 
ae : Her SNUNE OF 29. akme: Myer” 2. Sreehawey, | pughel, W BH. _Liverman, Columbia, N. ©. 
now, W. W. Johnson, ! Danviti¢, Hy. Pi Single Comb White Leghorns—The laying White Stone, Va. = ee nearer e eat ee 33 = a 

Registered Big Type Poland-¢ "hina &s— kind. Eggs for hatching, by and $1.50 per “pies Sens = = ? =a civet Beans—Late pecklec yushel; 
Sired by Prichett’s “A Wonder,’ Morrow's 15. Write your wants. *, R. Robertson, F oe ae Rage by ae ene Sa Mey —_ China and Yokohama $2.75. Frank Lloyd, 
“Great Jumbo,” Sampson the Great.” Boars Mortimer, N.G best Ringlet 3arrec toc eggs a 50 § Quincy, Pla 
in 1,000-pound class Booking orders. Sat- ting. Prize winning Buff Leghorn eggs $1 = 7 : = 
isfacti . ed Hill Brook Stock Eggs from pure-bred Single Comb White setting. C. Stuart, Decatur, Ga. Rarly Speckled Velvet Beans—Recl aneé 
'. ag tr Va : stag eis Leghorns—15 for $1.50; 60 for $4.80, deliver- ~ nae es EG $1.50 bushel, Check with order. Stanley H. 

arm, South easton, a ed by express. Jas. A. Newton, Red Springs, polapleville poetry ay ge Rock Farm— Cook, Evergree n, Ala. 

z re ig Ty Poland-China Pigs— | w i e é : — - eee ae 
i deme 4 oud!" Mowe’'s North cargune, == cocks. 12 eggs, 65c; 5 dozen, $3; 10 dozen, Alabama Speck ied Velvet “Be: cng ae Saie— 
“Great Jumbo,” “Sampson the Great.’’ Boars Single Comb White Leghorns—( Wyckoff $5; 20 dozen, $9; 30 dozen, $12. Send Post- | Of the early variety, $1.50 per bie el, = 
in 1,000-pound class. Booking orders. Sat- | strain) New York noted winter layers, 75c< office money order. Orders: filled promptly, | quantity, f.o.b. here, sacked in even weigh 
isfaction guaranteed Hill Brook Stock per 15 eges. Ramsey’s Poultry Farm, Postpaid. A. H. Hobgood, Megr., Mapleville; | two-bushel sacks, Rhodes Brothers, Geor- 

* 7 +4 y ‘rous er e- : y ‘ar ziang Ala. 

Farm, South Boston, Va. Crouse, N. C. North Carolina | slana 
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_to the very. fact that Florida is the 


-is not long enough ordinarily 
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.field selected 
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Saturday, April 22, 1916] 


Send stamp for. Velvet Bean circular and 
price list of all leading varieties, Brown- 
ing’s Seed Farm, Helena, Ga. 


Mammoth Yellow and Brown Soy Beans, 
$1.50 per bushel; 5 bushels and over $1.40, 
L, T. Daniels, Oriental, N. C. 

Farly Green Soja Beans, $3 
low Mammoth Soja Beans 
b. cars, Ss. W. 
Creswell, N. C. 

For Sale—Choice 
beans for seed, 
bushel, sacked, 
Fowler & Co., 








bushel. Yel- 
$1.50 bushel f. o. 
Woodley, Rt. 2, Box 54, 


Mammoth Yellow Soy 
sound and clean, at $1.35 per 

f.o.b. cars here, Cc. Bis 
Stonewall, N. C. 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Another 250 
bushels high-grade, recleaned seed, 98 per 
cent sound, immediate shipment, $1.50 per 
bushel, Plant April 15th to May 20th. In- 
structions for planting with every order, E, 
J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala. 


“EB arly”. Speckled 100 Day 











Velvet Beans’— 


Grown and improved on my own farm for 
three consecutive years. While. they last, 
$1.50 per bushel; ten bushels and up, $1.40 
£.6:b;, Cash with order. W. L. Woodall, 


Banker and Farmer, Kinston, Ala. 


‘For Sale—100- Day Speckle Velvet 
$1.50 bushel; single bushel, $1.75. Iron, 
known, Whippoorwill, Brabham peas, $1.75; 
Mixed, $1.50. White Spanish peanuts and 
Carolina Running peanuts, 5c pound. Chu- 
fas, 9c pound. F, A. Bush, Richland, Ga, 


F lorida- Velvi et “Bean Seed—The 

















best due 
home of 
this product and where it grows in all its 
glory and where the seed mature perfectly, 
making them far superior to that grown in 
any other state, where the growing scason 








to mature per- 

fect seed. You may buy seed cheaper fur- 

ther North but the difference is so slight 

-that you cannot afford to take the chance. 

Early Speckled and Late Speckled, $2 bush- 

el; Chinese, $3 bushel. Clean, sound and 

. first-class. Supply limited. Order today. 
He nry_K Kilgore, Plant City, Fla, 

CABBAGE * 
Cabbage Plants 25¢ 100; 500, 85c; 1,000, 
$1.50. Postpaid. Tidewater Pignt. Cd, 


“Franklin, Va. 














Chufas for Sale—9 shel. 











J. F, Barwick, Ayden, oe C. 

Seed Chufas, $3.25 bushel; $1 peck. Yoko- 
-hama beans, three fifty; $1 peck. Dix-Affi 
cotton seed, one dollar bushel; lint sold for 
14@16 cents. 200 bushels Red Cob Prolific 
seed corn, two fifty bushel; seventy-five 
cents peck, f.o.b. here, Parker & Tait, 
Parkwood, Ga, 

CORN 





County Seed Corn, 2, 
Oakes, News Ferry, Va. 


For Sale—Boone 


hand picked. G. W. 











For Sale—The Noah Biggs Prolific Seed 
Corn, $2 per bushel, W. H. Vincent, Capron, 
Virginia. 

Carefully selected field and ensilage seed 
corn. Write for circular. S. W. Anderson, 
Greenlee, Va. 

Extra Fine, Heavy Yielding, White and 
Yellow Seed <eamae bushel. Stacy's 
Farm, Amelia, Va 





‘orn— “Flint vari- 
Owl Commers 


~ Seed Corn—$1. 50. per. “bushel. | 
ety, big yields, sample free. 
cial Co., Quincey, Fla. 


Boone County Seed Corn—Raised seventy- 
five bushels per acre on seventy acres. bg 
bushel. Stone Gate Farm, Pete rsburs, Va 


~ Casey’s Selected Thoroughbred Ww hite Corn 
—Deep grain, small cob, heavy yielder. $2 
bushel; peck, 60c. W. B. Meeks, Crewe, Va. 


Vardaman Stooling Seed Corn—Pure-bred, 
for seed. Field selected, the best to be had, 
$2.50 bushel, express prepaid. E. C. McCary, 
Baldwyn, Miss. 

Blount’s Prolific, 22 years of scientific 
breeding, strictly a two-eared variety, $2.75 
per bushel. Sample ear 10c. Gordon W il 
Newton, N. C. 

Seed Corn—Johnson's Prolific—Large two- 
eared variety, developed by nineteen years’ 
seed. Write for testimonials. 
Johnson, Garland, N. C. 




















J. D. 


“Improv ed Thompson's Prolific — Heavy 
yielder on medium land. Yield of 70 bushels 
an acre without applying manure or fertili- 
zer. High germination and satisfaction guar- 





anteed. Shelled $2 a bushel. H, Eastburn, 
.Cartersville, Va. 
Biggs’ ‘Seven Ear Corn—Originated, suc- 


grown and bred by 
over 20 years. 
made 


Noah Biggs 
This highly prolific corn has 
175 bushels per acre, frequently 125, 





always a good crop. North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Department’s latest report states 
this corn at Edgecombe Test Farm yielded 
highest as long as records have been pub- 
lished: (six years). $3 bushel; $5 two bush- 
els; $1 peck, Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, N.C. 
COTTON 


~Redding’s Select Cotton 
per bushel. Selwyn Farm, 

Cotton Seed—Broadwells 
Cleveland Big Boll or 
Dixie Fifi, long staple, 
twice recleaned. 
nan, Ga, 

Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed— Field selected $1.50 bushel. Couldn't 
near fill orders last year. Seed must give 
Excelsior 


on Seed for Sale—$1 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Prolific, $1.50. 
Christopher, $1.25. 
$1.50. Seed pure and 
Georgia Belle Farms, New- 











satisfaction on arrival. Farm, 
Rt. 7 § She Iby, N. c. 

5-Lock “Big = Boll Cotton Seed—Tr ue, “clean, 
healthy, field selected, limited quantity. 
Send postoffice money order. One bushel, 


$1.75; two bushels $3, f. o. b. Address G, M. 


Lammonds, Biscoe, N. < 

PEANU Ts” 
“300 Bushels Good _ Seed Valencia Peanuts 
—11%% cents pound. J. T. Bryant, Handsoms, 
Virginia. 








Spanish Peanuts—Sixty bushels per acre; 

vines give you large feed crop. No fertilizer 
necessary. . $1.40 per bushel. Wilson Bell, 
Tarboro, N. C. 
To Planters—I have 500 bushels of home- 
grown seed peanuts that I will sell at 85c 
in 50-bushel lots or over; and 95c a bushel 
in lots less than 50 bushel. Check to cover 
with order. Z. A. McC ‘laran, Reddick, Fla 


PEAS 


Peas—$1.25 per bushel, 
Fertilizer Co., Raeford, N. C 











Mixed Seed 
Oil & 


Hoke 








|tato plants—pure 





Sound Mixed Cowpeas—$1.40 per bushel, 
Theodore Empie, Wilmington, N. C. 
~ For Sale—The best peas, Brabham, Iron, 


Whippoorwill. Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga, 














For Sale—Choice Blackeye Pe as, $2 per 
bushel, Holland, Va. Address Joe E. Hol- 
land, Holland, Va. 

Clay and T aylor Peas—$1.40. Cane seed, 
$1.10; sacked, f.o.b. D, W, Alexander, Con- 
nelly Springs, N. C. 





500 bushels mixed 
Conway, S. C., 
Ww. Percy 

Iron Peas—One hundred bushels recleaned 
fine stock, $1.50 per bushel. Sample on re- 
que et. KR, E. L. Brown, Chadburn, N, C, 


~ Tron. and Spec kle P eas, $1 Brab- 


sound peas, $1.40 f.o.b. 
certified check with order. 
Hardwick, Conway, S. C. 





90 bushel, 








ham, $1.7 Mixed peas, $1.35. Sound, clean, 
Murray Stevens & Williams, Ellaville, Ga, 

Peas for Sale—Mixed, $1; 25; Whippoor- 
wills, $1.50. Write for prices on other va- 
rie ties. Catawba Produce Co. Cc onover, rae oh 

“Blackeyed White Peas, $1.70; Whippoor- 
wills $1.35; Clays $1.30; Mixed $1.25. All 
good, sound stock, A. H. Simms, Jr., Pa- 
chuta, Miss. 

Shahon Pea—Great forage crop and land 
builder. Pods three feet, seed scarce, only 
limited amount for sale, $2 pound. T. G. 


Seay, Stone Mountain, Ga. 








California Blacke eye Pe ‘as—The best of 
yielders, the best table pea, used largely by 
hotels and restaurants. Get aad sfed from 
Wade A. Watson, Belton, S. 


New Era Peas—Recleaned. sé seed make dou- 
ble that of Whippoorwill or Clay; plant after 
oats, make 10 to 20 bushels per acre. 2%- 


bushel sacks, $2 per bushel, 
ment. Buy recleaned seed; 
Hancock, Gre enville, Ala. 


‘POTATOES _ 


"Sweet Potato” Plants—$1 per — 
Fairview Farm, R. F. D., Foley, Ala. 
Norton Yam Sweet Potato Plants—$1. 50 
per thousand, W. J. Adams, Gibson, N. C. 
Porto Rico Plants for Sate—$1.50 per 
thousand. Mrs. J. W. Dickson, Jesup, Ga. 


Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants 
per thousand. W. PF. ir fLoeuise, 


Prompt ship- 
it pays. E. J. 


thousand. 





Nancy 
—$1.35 
Florida, 


~~ For Sale—Nancy Hall and Triumph Pota- 
to plants at $1.50 per thousand. H. H. Britt, 
Tifton, Ga. 





Improved > “Norton Yam Potatoes—Sprouts, 


$1.50 per 1,000; $1.25, 4,000. D. L. Hines, 
LaGrange, ee. 
Potato Plants—1, 000. "Nancy, ‘Halls, $1.40; 


1,000 Red ie ge $1.2 5. 
Claremont, N. 

100 Bushels Secd Irish 
Mountain), at $1.50 per 
Fountain Inn, = a oD 


Jersey Sweet or Triumph 
$1.50 per thousand, f. o.b. 
Ss. S. Turnipseed, Quinette, Fla. 


“Sweet Potato Plants in lots of two thous- 
and or more, $1.35 per thousand. Charges 
prepaid. D. McFarren, Foley, Ala. 


Carefully Selected Porto Rico Potato Slips, 
$1.50 per thousand. Ready April 20th. Wil- 
liamson & Dennis, Gainesville, Fla. 


Sweet Potatoes—Seed or 
Yams, 60c bu., sound, 
$1.20 bushel. E. W. 


Ten Million Potato Plants now ready, 
per thousand. 
Yams, J. V. 

Genuine Nancy “Hall Potato Plants—E ost- 
paid, 500 $1.15; 1,000 $2. Express not paid 
$1.75 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, | N. ©. 


Murray’s Stock Farm, 





( Lookout 
E. Jones, 


Potatoes 
bushel. TT. 
Jersey S . Potato § Slips— 
Molino, Fla. G. 








eating. Norton 
Also mixed field peas, 
Prince, Gurley, S. C. 
$1.25 
Nancy Halls and Porto Rico 
Huchingson, Lakeland, Fla. 




















Seed Sweet Potatoes—From se lected “stoc “k, 


Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, Queens. and 
Yams. Write for prices. Yoder Bros., Hick- 





ory, N.C. 

Large Quantities Nancy Hall and Triumph 
Sweet Potato Plants for prompt shipment, 
$1.50 per thoasand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 








Preston’s Plants—Sweet potato, $1.25 per 
single thousand; larger lots, cheaper.  Illus- 


trated catalog free. Fred M. Preston, Pine 





Castle, Florida, 
Nancy Hall Seed Potatoes, $3;. Catawba 
Yams, $2.25 per 3 bushel.crate. Nancy Hall 


and Vineless plants $1.45 per 1,000; 
Yams $1.25... R. H. Yoder, 


Catawba 
r, Hickory, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Pumpkin Bunch 
Yams and other fine yellow varieties. Twen- 
ty years success with sweet potatoes. Write 


for circular. 


a J. Pearson, Kellyton, Ala. 


Potato P lants—Early Triumph, Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico Yam, $1.75 per thousand. 
Lots-of ten thousand $1.60 per thousand. J. 
N. Swindell, Valdosta, Ga. 

















Potato Plants, Porto Rico and Nancy Hall, 
one forty thousand. Chufas, three dollars 
Velvet beans, two per bushel. Ready now. 
J. E.. Futeh, Gainesville, Fla. 

Nancy Hall, Porto “Rico, Early Triumph, 
Improved Providence and Jersey Sweet Po- 
tato Plants for sale at $1 per thousand. 
Riverside Nurseries, Trilby Fla. 

Potato Slips—Bunch Yam, $1.75 per 1,000; 


Early Triumph $1.50 per 1,000. 
on orders over 5,000. S. W. Pankey, 
ville, Miss. 


N Nancy Hall ‘Potato, Plants—$1.7 75 ‘per 1,000. 


Special price 
Stark- 





Less on over 5,000. Send orders early and 
avoid the rush. Terms cash. H. L. Her- 
man, Newton N Cc. 

Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Triumph, Por- 


to Rico and Myers’ 
After June Ist $1 per 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

For Sale—Nancy Hal! and Porto Rico po- 
variety. Plants guaran- 
teed to be as represented, $1.50 per thous- 
and. C. B. Roberts, Graham, Fla. 

Nancy Hall, Triumph, 
tato Plants—Now 
5,000 for $7.50. 


Early, 
1,000. 


$1.50 per 1,000. 
Myers Seed & 





and Porto Rico Po- 
ready $1.60 per 1,000; 
Prompt shipment guaran- 











teed. W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 

Potato Plants, Porto Rico, Southern Queen, 
and Hard Shell $1.30 per 1,000. Guaranteed 
count and satisfaction; ready for shipment 
now. J & B. Walker, Ashburn, Ga. R 2, 
Box. 53. 

Potato Plants—Millions now ready $1.25 
per 1,000. , Special prices above 10,000, Full 


count, prompt shipment and 
guaranteed. Bay Minette 
Minette, Ala. 


satisfaction 
Plant Co., Bay 





| Prompt 











| Yams 
j and; 


| Yam” 
| equalled, 


| Patesaw, 





Sweet Potato Slips— Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, Triumph, Jersey, $1.25 per thousand. 
Ten years’ experience. Stock guaranteed 
the best. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 

Barringer’ Pride Potato 
Hall, Catawba Yams, $1.50 
Expect to use paper boxes to 





Famous John 
Plants—Nancy 
per thousand. 














ship. John Barringer, Newton, N. Cc. 

~~ Potato Plants—Per 1,000, May (a ‘live y: 
Nancy Halls, $1.45; Red Nose, $1.4 White | 
or Yellow Yams, $1.30. And order please 
Miss Jessie Murray, Catawba, N. C. 








Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$1 
per thousand; 10,000 and up $1 per thousand. 
shipment and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Slips—$1.50 per thousand. 
to name, 50,000 Redfield 
plants, $1 per thousand, N., 
ville, Fla. 

Potato Plants—Early Triumph $1. 











Triumph Potato 
Guarantced true 
Beauty tomato 

Price, Gaines- 








5 thous- 





and; Nancy Hall, Porto Rico $1.50. eeu 
shipment, full count guaranteed. Discount 
on large orders, . J. B. Stuart Plant Co., Bay 
Minette, Ala. 

GenuinegNancy Hall, Porto Rico and Doo- 


ley Yams, $1.50 thousand; very low 
large lots. Best plants; 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Plant City, Fla. 


price on 
prompt shipment. 
Chas. W. Miller, 





One Million at $1.25 per 1,000. Guranteed 
pure. strain, field grown, Triumph, Porto 
Rico, Nancy Hall sweet potato plants. No 


reduction on large lots. 
Company, Seville, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Leading 
Price, $1.25 per 1,000. Prompt 
Only good strong plants sent out. 
Velvet beans, peanuts, okra. The 
Plant Co., Folkston, Ga. 


South Georgia Plant 


varieties. 
shipment. 
Chufas, 





Free Potato Plants—Any one 
an order for ten thousand 
$1.40 thousand, I will give one thousand 
genuine Nancy Hall free. Plants ready now. 
J. L. White, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy 
Rico, and Triumph varicties, $1.50 per 
thousand. Special prices*on large quanti- 
ties. -I guarantee sound plants and safe de- 
livery. E. Rabun, Tifton, Ga, 


sending me 
Porto Rico at 





Hall, Porto 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Good 
from pure selected seed, very prolific, has a 
fine flavor, brings top market prices. By ex- 
press $1.40 per thousand, 5,000 for $6.50, 
Stono Plant Co., Johns Island, S. C. 





Millions of Potato Plants—Now | ready to 
set, quality guaranteed, Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, “Sy ga Yam, Triumph. Will ship at 
once $1.5 per 1,000; 10,000 or more, 1.30 
per 1,000. E. C. Motes, Plant City, Fla. 


s veet Potato Plants—Heated 
ed beds. Be ready to ship 15th of April. All 
varieties Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos a spec- 
ialty. $1.50 per thousand. Orders receive 
prompt attention. W. C. Cannon, Sylvester, 
Georgia. 


Millions of Potato Plants—Now 
set. Quality guaranteed. Nancy 
to Rico, Dooley Yams, Triumph. 
at once. $1.50 per 1,000; 
$1.30 per 1,000. E. C. Motes, 
r Mlorida, 


For Sale—Sweet Potato 
Hall, Porto Rico Yams 
$1.50 thousand; now ready, in large quanti- 
ties, and very large and _ vigorous. Cash 
with order. Trade Supply Co., 
Alabama. 





and irrigat- 





ready to 
Hall, Por- 
Will ship 
10,000 or more, 
Plant City; 





“Plants — Nancy 
and Triumphs ‘at 


“Am booking orders for ‘millions of Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico and Norton Yam potato 
plants $1.35 per thousand up to four thous- 


| 





Folkston | 


___; | Packed full 
plants | 


See 


Andalusia, 


and from four thousand up $1.25 per thous- | 


and. Reference: Ashburn Bank. G. N. 


Ashburn, Ga. 


Sweet Potato “Plants—AllL “varie ties, 
Halls, Porto Ricos, Southern Queens, 
and Hard Shells at 
10,000 or more $1.40 per 1,000, Your 
order will receive prompt attention. S. J. 
Taylor, Amboy, Ga. 


Jones, 


Norton 





Sweet Potato Plants—Early 
uph, Nancy Hall and the farnous 
@ great producer and 
$1.75 per thousand, express or par- 


Improved 





cel post prepaid. Orders booked now. E. W. 
Linam, Pickens, Miss. 
Potato Plants—Millions. Nancy Halls, 


Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooley, 
10,000 up $1.50. Dealers wanted, 
plants. Prompt shipment guaranteed, 
me your order, Catalog free. G, D. 
The Plant Man, Hawthorn, Fla. 


Improved Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Our 
plants are grown from seed that have been 
improved for years on our own farms. We 
grown this variety exclusively which insures 
purest type. Per thousand, $1.50; 10,000 or 
more, $1.40. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, 
Georgia. 


$1.60 per 1,000; 
Heaithy 

Give 
Moore, 





Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, 
Norton, Queen Yams, Negrochokes, 
and Spanish, $1.50 per 1,000. Reference: 
American National Bank. Square deal; hon- 
est count. Above prices f.o.b. express here, 
Will deliver by parcel post at $1.75 per 1,000. 
G. W. Smith, Cordele, Ga 


Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April 
lst throughout season. Ngw booking orders, 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
Southern Queen, $1.50 thousand; ten thous- 
and and over $1.40. Can ship promptly. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Reference. Exchange 


Genuine 


Bank, H. A. Pitts, Cordele, Ga. 
~ Potato ~Plants—From_ care fully s selected 
seed potatoes, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Tri- 


umph, and Pumpkin Yam. By express: 500 
$1: 1,000 $1.75; 10,000 or more $1.60 per 
thousand. Am shipping nothing but large 
healthy plants. Your order appreciated, 
Prompt and careful attention assured. John 
HL Williams, Blakely, Ga. 


Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, Triumph, Porto 
Rico, Dooley Yam, Yellow Bunch Yam, Bras- 
well’s Favorite, Yellow Jersey, Old Fashion 
Yellow Yam. 2nd zone, $1.60; 3rd zone, 
$1.65; 4th zone, $1.75, parcel post or express 
prepaid. After May 15th, 20 cents 
thousand. 2,000 bushels bedded. 
on large orders. B. S. Braswell, 
Mississippi. 





Discount 
Pickens, 





Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooly Yam, Pumpkin 


Yam and Providence. Prices by 
for $1.00, $1.75 per thousand; 10,000 and 


and 


varieties, Order today. Jenkins Plants Co., 


Sumner, Ga, 


less per 


| post, 


Nancy } 


$1.50 per thous- ' 


Tri- | 
“Bradley | 
quality not | 


(25) 581 


Potato 





Plants—Ten million genuine Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, and Triumphs. Price, 500 
for $1.35; 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid and in- 
sured. By express 1,000 for $1.75; 5,000 to 
10,000 at $1.60; 15,000 to 20,000 at $1.50 per 
1,009. Plants ready now. Prompt delivery 
and good strong plants guaranteed. Write 


for a descriptive 
Albany, 


price list. 
Ga., and Gree 


Piedmont Plant 
nville, S. C, 








Sweet 


Potato Plants, $1.25 per thousand; 
large quantities, $1 per Shatin. Strong, 
well rooted plants, the finest we have ever 
had. Can ship same day order received, 
Five million now ready! Write any bank 
here for reference. Porto Rico, Triumph, 
Jersey and Norton Yam, $1.25 per thousand. 
Made high as 590 bushels to acre. Write 


for book on raising potatoe 
thing but pure stock, See 
Farm land and nursery 
Clark Plant Farm, 

Early 





Don't set any- 
s beans, peas, 
stock. J. T. & G. W. 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Plants—We 





Potato 


I have some of 
the finest strains 


: obtainable of Nancy Hall, 
Dooly Yam, Porto Rieo Yam and Triumph, 
We bed only large well selected seed and 
not a lot of strings and culls that are not 
worth feeding to hogs, much less seed, which 
is the case wtth many so-called plant grow- 
ers. Our price is $1.25 per 1,000 any quanti- 
ty. No order accepted for less than thou- 
sand If strong well rooted plants are want- 
ed early, order now. Delivery made any 
time you wish. Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, 
Florida. ; 
SUDAN GEKASS 
Write for Circular 
Sudan seed. Durham 
North Carolina. 


and Prices on Certified 
Seed House, Durham, 


Pure Tennessee grown Sudan Grass Seda 
Yields 4 to 8 tons per acre, one bushel, seeds 
10 to 15 acres. Write for literature. F, Al- 


lensworth, Clarksville, 
* Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
the United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300—-$700 an acre on 
seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of high- 
class say known. Wonderful drouth-resister. 
You never have to buy feed for your stock. 
As catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure 
profit. Get the only authoritive book on 
Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and harvest. 
of valuable information for ev- 
ery farmer. Price 25c stamps.—David B, 
Clarkson, _Robstown, Texas. 


ers SORGHUM 


Tenn. 





Honeydrip Sorghum —M. Peel's famous 
Honeydrip sorghum seed 5 pound package 
75ec. 10 pound package $1 prepaid. Half 
bushel $1.75; bushel, 50 pounds $3. Express 
or freight collect. Honeydrip is the best of 
all sorghum, for making sorghum, filling 
silos or growing seed. M. Peel, Rutherford, 


Tenn. 





RAWBERRY PLAN Ts - 





25,0: 000 | FF rance Everbearing Strawberry 
Plants—By mail: 50, 60c; 100, $1. Sold by 
some growers $75 1,000. Miller Plant Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 

SUGAR CANE SEED 
Syrup 











Japanese Cane Seed—Gallon or 








bushel. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson City, 
Tenessee, 

TOBACCO = 

Tobacco Plants’ for Sale—$ 75 per thous- 

and; five thousand or more $1.50 per thous- 

and. South Georgia Farms Co., West Green, 
Georgia. 

* TOMATOES 

Transplanted Tomato Plants—Standard 

varieties, one cent each up to five hundred: 

at rate four fifty thousand above. Parcel 


prepaid. F. C, Coker, Crystal Springs, 


Miss. 
“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Big lot Amoor River Privet at the lowest 








prices ever offered. L. A, Reynolds, Clem- 
mons, N, C. 

Nitrogen- Bacteria—lor inoculating cow- 
peas, beans, clovers, ete. Acre $1; 5 acres 
$4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh. Lockhart 
Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 

For Sale—Cowpeas. Iron,’ Unknown, Red, 
| Whippoorwill and Mixed. Peanuts: Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Spanish and Valencias. Chu- 
fas, Soy Beans, Velvet Beans. Jeffreys & 


express, 500 | 


over, $1.60 per thousand; 20,000 over, 
| $1.50 per thousand, We guarantee good 
strong piants, premot shipment and = pure | 


Sons, Goldsboro, N. 8 ok 

Peas, Peas for Sale—Any variety; Irons 
and Brabhams a specialty; also common 
Running Velvet beans and Early Speckle, or 


Ninety-Day Velvet Beans. prices, 
Ww 


Write for 
H, Franks, i 


Warthen, Ga, 


Plants, $1.50 per 
cents 100. Pepper, $2 1,000; 
30 cents 100. Eggplants, $2.50 1,000; 50 
cents 100. Celery, $2 1,000; 40 cents 100, 
Oaklin Farm,. Salisbury, N. C. 


Tomato and 


thousand; 25 


Cabbage 





Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples. 
Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smalHer 


lots. Delivered your Station. 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 


R. G. Stitt & 


For Sale—Farmer buy your velvet beans 
wholesale prices. Early Speckled, $1.50 per 
bushel. Osceola beans, $4.50 bushel; White 
China, $2.75 bushel; Yokohama beans, $2.75 
bushel; Chufas, $2.75 bushel; Sudan grass, 
15 cents pound. Write for 1916 cata- 
logue. Harvey Seed Company. Montgomery, 











seed 











Alabama. 

Potato Slips during April, May and June. 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, 
$1.50 per thousand, several thousand $1.40 
Strong plants. 6D a guaranteed, Cab- 
bage plants at $1.2 per thousand. High 
Crest Truck Farm. “a. L. B. Penny, Prop., 
Raleigh, N. C., Rt. 1. 

Peas for Sale—Farmers, it will pay you toe 
plant peas and cut down your heavy fertil- 
izer bills. We offer pure, sound Iron peas at 
$1.50; pure, sound Cotton Patch peas at 
$1.75; Mixed peas at $1.25. Also a limited 
supply of very prolific blight resistant cotton 
seed at $1.25 per bushel, All f.o.b. here. 


c. A. Ellerbe Co., Rembert, S. C. 

Tift Plant Company, Albany, Ga.—Potato 
plants, Porto Rico Yams, Nancy Hall. old 
Georgia Candy Yam, Tomato plants, Hast- 
ing’s Red Field Beauty (very fine), Stone, 
Extra Early; egg plant, Improved Purp: 


shipments first 
April 5 to 15; 


Thornless: tomato plant 
April: potato and egg plants, 


parcel post, prepaid, 100 to 400, 35c; 500, 
$1.50; express not paid, 500 90c; 1,000 $1.50; 
these prices apply on potato, tomato and 
ess plants. References, Georgia National 
bank P. QO, Box 258. 



















































































OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


MEMPSIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





TO EITHER OFFICE._ ENTERED AS SECOND-CL. 


COMMURICATIONS eve SOT A oS SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRES. 
S MATTER AT THE POST 
MINGHAM, ALA., CINDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS SOF MARCH 3, 1879. 





years, $2; five years, $3; sp 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in ‘advance: two years, $1.50; three 
rates on clubs of 25 or more. Fereign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





one old subscriber and ene new 


if 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $i. 50. A 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, ali fer $2. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION nak aa 
/ an a 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, ‘John Doe, Dec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, etc. 
Be nd in your renewal, it requires about ten days to ‘have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate ouinier. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
after the transaction complained of; that our lability shall 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriver must say when writing each advertiser: 
“IT am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 


sustained by any 


in The 


in our paper and 
cover only the 


Farmer, which guar- 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C 














THE RANGE THAT SAVES MONEY 





The average food waste caused by poor cooking resulting 
from a badly constructed or worn-out stove or range is suf- 
ficient to pay for two new ranges yearly, without counting 
extra work for the wife. It is real economy to buy a new 


stove or range instead of hanging to the old one. 


RICHMOND NG:S 


eliminate food waste. Because of scientific construction they heat 
quickly and evenly. Proper combustion insures perfect baking and 
and cooking. They are equipped with every labor-saving device and 
improvement to save time in the kitohen. Firebox is self cleaning. 
Write today for free book, tells all about stoves and ranges and the 
RICHMOND LINE that is rapidly replacing other stoves and ranges on 
the farm. Write and we’ tell you the name of a dealer who has them. 


DEPT. PF. 


RicuMonD Steve Co., RICHMOND, VA., 


























your dealer 





Every Ames Bugey Embodies 
Mr. Ames’ 40 years’ experience 
in building better buggies and 
carries his personal guarantee. If 
ae, *t the Ames, write 
us, giving name of your dealer. Yo 
will want an Ames buggy or surrey. 


TheF. A. AMESCO.,Inc., 105 Ames Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 





Bute 














“PORTO RICO” and “NANCY HALL” POTATO PLANTS 
$1 50 per thousand up to 10,000; 


Varieties guaranteed. 
TIFT FARMS, 


above 10,000 $1.25. 
Prompt shipment. 


Hi. H. TIFT, JR., Mgr., TIFTON, GA. 











OUR | LAND EXCHANGE 


not extend our geneva bearer guaran- 

my to om advertiseme: 

ershould see land for himself before buying. But 

no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 

a er unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
bh sty and busi msibility, 











=e" Farms for 


from town, 
in cultivation, 
the county. Price $5,000. 
vis Realty Co., 








Sale—In Charlotte Coun- 
Will sell cheap on reasonable terms. 
Apply ‘to L. S. Jackson, Drakes Branch, va. 

110. acres, located at cross road, 
10-roem brick dwelling, 80 acres 
one of the prettiest homes in 


Greenwood, 8. 





Highly Improved Farm for Sale—297 acres. 
W. H. Zeigler, Cope, N. C 


If you have timber or timbered land for, 
sale, write Box 302, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—F arms in the French Broad Val- 
ley. Liberal terms. Write, O. W. Clayton, 
Brevard, N. C. 

Farm for Sale—188 acres, on public road, 
9 miles from Raleigh; good buildings. RB. | 
E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


East North Carolina, ~700 acres le vel black 
cut-over pine land, 1% miles to county seat. 
Cash, $4.500. Jay Finch, Cortlar : & 
































For Sale—45 acres farm Ss. x. Georgia. 
Good buildings, roads, schools, churches, 
stock and implements, H, Hasson, Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 











Eastern North Carolina Farms for Sale— 
From 10 to 1,000 acres in size. Write for 
circular. Joe A. Parker, Real Estate, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 

Great Bargain—Splendid rolling Prairie 
stock farm, 948 acres, on railway. Highway 
building. . Price $17,000. 20 mules and feed 
included—third cash. Lambert, Darlington, 
Ala. 


-Acre 


2,000-Acre Georgia Farm-—Close to station; 
splendidly watered; no swamps; 
and barn; 12 tenant houses. 
Big bargain, oo per 


Fine for stock. 
Full description 


Burrus, E mpire Blidg., 


farms or all. 


road, change cars 

get off at Leache'’s 
David Leach, Dinton, 

Rockett, Greensboro, N. C. 


Farm, Bquipment and “Stock for 
>» at Auction, May 





Kenbridge; 
sacrifice, $3,000. 162 acres, 
loam soil, level, 
public road; six miles 
300 acres gray 
balance in wood 
, well watered, and four 
five room house, 
outbuildings; price, twelve 
200 good farms, 


dollars acre. 
third cleared; 


good towns; 


Acres, loam soil, 


room house, 


200,000 feet 


The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 


Housekeeping 





(Concluded from page 16, this issue) 


Place a canape on a doily on a plate 


and set it on the service plate. 


On the serving table or sideboard 


have all spoons, finger-bowls, doilies 


and plates needed in serving except 


those for foods which are served 


very hot or very cold. 

“When all is ready and the guests 
have arrived, you, Dan, as chief but- 
ler, step to the door and say quietly, 
‘Dinner is served’.” 

“Your father will enter the dining- 
room with the woman guest of honor. 
Since we have none, it will be the 
most elderly lady. I will have asked 
each man to take in some special 
lady; I follow last, with the man 
guest of honor or someone especially 
agreeable to me. If the guest of hon- 
or be ‘a man, he is seated at the right 
of the hostess; if a woman, at the 
right of the host.” 


General Rules in Serving 


ERVE the hostess first; this ena- 
bles her to see if all is right and 
nothing missing. Also if any guest 
be in doubt he can glance at the hos- 
tess and avoid needless embarass- 
ment. 

Serve around the table to the right 
in one course and in the next to the 
left, that no one side be always serv- 
ed last. 

Pass all dishes from which the 
guest helps herself to the left, hold- 
ing the tray so low that the guest 
may help herself easily. 

Set all individual portions on the 
table from the right. For instance, 
the cup of coffee would be served at 
the right, the sugar and cream at the 
left, because these are more easily 
reached by the right hand. 

Remove everything pertaining to 
one course before serving another. 

Do not clear the plates at all until 
the kitchen is reached. There is no 
exception to this rule. 

Do not load the tray when bringing 
in food or removing the plates. 


How to Serve the Courses 


HE canape is on the table when 

the guests are called. Remove 
the canape plates one at a time to the 
butler’s pantry or kitchen, leaving 
the service plates behind. Remove 
from the right, beginning at the right 
of the host. Use a small tray on 
which is a pretty, pure white doily. 

Second course.—Set the consomme 
in the service plate from the right. 
To remove, take from the right, one 
at a time, to the pantry. 

Third course.—Place the individual 
portions of fish and cucumber sauce 
which is on a tiny lettuce leaf, on the 
fish plate and serve and remove, the 
same as the consomme. 

Fourth course.—Set the roast and 
pile of warmed dinner plates directly 
in front of your father, the host. As 
the host serves one portion, one of 
you take it and place in front of the 
hostess, removing the service plate to 
do so. Another of you pass the tray 
on which are one or two of the vege- 
table dishes. Do this promptly so 
that all which is in this course may 
be on the plates at the same time. Re- 
move as you did the other courses. 

Fifth course.—Place the salad plate 
from the right; if the salad fork is 
not on the tabie, put it beside the 
plate at the right and from the right. 
Pass the wafers or cheese sticks at 
the left, because the guest helps her- 
self with the right hand. 

Sixth course—Remove the crumbs 
with a crumb knife and tray or a nap- 
kin and pretty plate. Place a dessert 
or medium sized plate on which is a 





suitable for 
stock, and genera! farming. 
well located land. 
reasonable, Virginia Realty 
Virginia. : 


doily, finger bowl (% full of water) 
!and spoon or ice-cream fork. Each 
one at the table, will remove his own 
finger bowl and doily to a place in 


0 | front and you will serve the dessert 
» | as you did the other courses. 


Seventh course.—The coffee is plac- 
|ed from the right, the crackers and 
| cheese served from the left. The pur- 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


pose of black coffee is simply to spur 
the digestive organs to activity, 
Those, who do not know this, some- 
times want cream and sugar. Pass 
them at the left. 

Radishes, olives, bon bons, etc, 
may be passed by the servers or one 
of the guests may start them at a nod 
or request from the hostess. 


Explanation of Menu 


ANAPES are wafers or fingers of 

toast on which has been spread 
the cheese and pimentos, ground 
together and well spiced with salt, 
pepper and mustard. The chicken 
consomme is the broth in which a 
hen and spray of celery top have 
been. boiled. 

The creamed fish is the broken, 
cooked fish flesh in white sauce and 
heated in the oven in little dishes, 
buttered bread crumbs over the top. 
Rose the radishes by leaving on a 
few green leaves, nicking the rad- 
ishes deeply from the bottom and 
laying in cold water a few hours. 

The mint sauce is made by combin- 
ing three tablespoons sugar, one-half 
cup vinegar and one-fourth cup chop- 
ped mint leaves. The fruit cup» is 
simply any fruits and their juices, 
served in a glass cup, preferably a tall 
one with a flat bowl. Sour and sweet 
fruits combine well as orange, grape- 
fruit, cherry and banana in their 
sweetened juices. 

The mint candies are fondant col- 
ored, flavored mildly with mint and 
dropped on oiled paper. 

There are various customs of serv- 
ing the coffee in the living room, the 
ladies passing out first and leaving 
the men behind, etc., but as most men 
prefer the society of ladies to their 
own in such circumstances, it is be- 
coming more and more the practice 
for all to linger at the table, laugh, 
talk and tell stories. 





No “Worn-out” Lands in the South 


{° HAS too long been a popular 
idea that the lands of the South, 
after 300 years of cultivation, have be- 
come worn out. James Bellwood, of 
Chesterfield County, Virginia, bought 
some 200 acres of this so-called worn 
out land nearly 20 years ago for a 
mere song, and without the aid of 
commercial fertilizer has made what 
many regard the most productive 
farm in all Virginia. 

Mr. Bellwood says: “There are no 
worn-out lands in the South. The 
lands of Virginia will never wear out. 
He who made the land placed nitro- 
gen in the air, and while one crop is 
being sent to market to fill the pock- 
ets of the farmers another crop is 
being grown to restore to the soil 
the fertility taken out by the first 
crop.” 

Now Mr. Bellwood knows what he 
is talking about. His single farm ex- 
hibit at the San Francisco Fair took 
a long string of the highest awards 
in the gift of the judges, and with 
the single exception of the tobacco 
shown by Mr. Bellwood (it was 
shown to make the Virginia exhibit 
complete) everything was grown by 
Bellwood & Sons on this so-called 
“worn-out” soil in Chesterfield. 

Southern farmers find it easier to 
talk about their poor land than to 
set about farming intelligently in the 
light of modern farm knowledge. If 
every farmer would treat his farm as 
well as he treats his farm animals— 
just feed it when it is hungry and 
otherwise take care of it he wonid 
soon have_no poor land to talk about. 
The greatest factor in spreading this 
new gospel is the modern farmer of 
which James Bellwood is a type. He 
moved here from Canada, bought 
some of this “worn-out” land, and is 
now the owner of possibly the most 
prosperous farm in the country. It 
is to be hoped that the Bellwood ex- 
hibit at San Francisco will draw a 
great many other farmers of his type 
to the South. His great accomplish- 
ments inspire us, and his wise coun- 
sel aids us materially. G. E. W. 





Make your neighborhood a Progressive 
Farmer neighborhood. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Send Answers to Arithmetic Contest 
by May 1 


N% ANSWERS to our Arithmetic 
Contest reaching us later than 
May 1 wili be considered for the 
prizes. Answers are coming in on ev- 
ery mail. Be sure to get yours to us 
on time. 





A LOYAL ADVOCATE OF THE 
VELVET BEAN 


(Boy’s $1 Prize Letter) 


\M fortunate enough to live on an 
eight hundred-acre farm where we 
practice diversification to some ex- 
tent. We raise all our meat, corn 
and almost all the other products we 


use, 

We raise corn,* peanuts, oats, 
cotton, sugar cane, millet, New Era 
peas, Jersey cattle. and best of 
all, “Early Speckled” velvet beans 


and Duroc-Jersey hogs. I agree with 
The Progressive Farmer, that the 
velvet bean is a truly wonderful crop 
Besides being such a rich protein 
feed for cattle and other livestock, i 
is such a fine plant for enriching the 
soil by taking nitrogen from the air 
and storing it in the land. If corn 
and velvet beans are planted on the 
same land two or three years in suc- 
cession, the yield will be increased 
about 50 per cent each year. 

The South faces two great prob- 
lems that it must solve before it can 
practice successful diversification. 
One is the upbuilding and improving 
of the soil without buying fertilizer, 
the other is finding a market for our 
crops. The solution of the former is 
by raising less-cotton and more tor- 
age crops and livestock. Velvet beans. 
peas and clover are the best soil- 
builders. I think cattle and hogs are 
the most profitable livestock. 

The solution of the other is by 
farmers’ organization and codpera- 
tion. 

We have organized a community 
pig club. We named it the “Mash- 
ville Pig Club.” 

I won -second prize at the county 
fair with «my ‘Duroc pig. I belonged 
to the corn «club last -year. I made 
about 45 -hushels on my acre. The 
drouth -reduced the yield about 50 
per cent. IJ snow ‘have a registered 
Duroc gilt. 

WERTH THAGARD (Age 13). 

Greenville, ‘Ala. 





“SBE KEND TO ‘MOTHER” 





(Gitls’ $1 ‘Prize ‘Letter) 


| seg a girl of 16 years and.am in 
the seventh grade. I Jive -on a 
beautiful farm in the northwestern 
part of Louisiana. [ am going to tell 
you of the best friend I have on 
earth—my mother 

Mother is a small woman 56 years 
of age, with silvery hair and a sweet, 
happy face. She has been an invalid 
for almost five years, her left side be- 
ing paralyzed when a horse which 
she was driving ran away Since 
that time [I have done all the house 
work ‘besides a_ little 
work, as my older 
ters are married. 

Mother is always patient and has 
taught me good housekeeping, how 
to piece quilts, to make good bread 
and many useful things. Just 
imagine Mother teaching me to cro- 
chet with her right hand alone! but 
this is all true. We have a yard full 
of beautiful roses and every morning 
I pick a bouquet for Mother. My best 
advice ts “be kind to Mother.” Do 
not wait to cover her grave with 
flowers, but give them to 
she lives. ELIZABETI 

Solivar, La., R. F 
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Our County Field Day 


LIVE on the farm near Troy, S. C. 
My brother and T raise many dif- 


ferent kinds of crops, such as corn, 
i 


cotton, oats, wheat, 
peas, peavine hay, 
crimson clover, 

| read your paper and enjoy it very 
much, have been reading it for six 
years or more. 

l know that The Progressive Farm- 
er likes to help people work up 
“County Field Day Exercises”, so I 
will tell*about the Field Day we had 
last year at Abbeville, S. C. I know 
that every boy and girl enjoys going 
to this fair. Our school had a float, 
but failed to get the prize. Our Coun- 
ty offers a prize of $10 for the best 
float. We are going to try again this 
year and expect to get it. April 5 is 
the date set this year. 

Several other prizes are offered to 
boys who are willing to enter the 
races. One dollar prizes are offered to 
boys for jumping, both high and long. 
Other interesting races are the three- 
legged race, that is, boys racing 
with their inside legs tied together, 
the sack race, boys and girls racing in 
sacks, the egg race, boys and girls 
racing with an egg in a spoon 


sweet potatoes, 
bur clover, and 





ANSON COUNTY, N, C., PIG CLUB BOY 
This boy won $20.50 in prizes on his pig.when 
he exhibited it at the Charlotte Fair 


Prizes are also offered to the win- 
ner of the mathematics contest, the 
spelling contest and medals are given 
to the winner in the declamation con- 
test and for the best composition and 
essay. We had at least five thous- 
and children in the parade, which 
marched up and down the streets to 
music. 

The time for another -Field Day is 
drawing near, and we are looking for- 
ward to it with pleasure. I hope ev- 
ery ‘Progressive Farmer boy and _-girl 
will have the same pleasure. 

Troy, S.C. WILLIE LESLEY. 


“Melt in Your Mouth” Cake 
HAVE read The Progressive Farm- 
er for the past four years, and ev- 

ery week’s paper seems to be the best 
one. I like it because it 
many helpful talks on farming. | 
also like its advertisements. 

{ama farmer’s daughter of sixteen 
summers, and dearly love farming. ! 
ama member of the farmers’ club and 
also a member of “Jefferson County 
Corn Club.” I am preparing to tend 
one --tenth of an acre in corn this year 
why every girl shouldn't t 
like to live on the farm, but some pre- 
fer working in the city. Perhaps they 
work indoors in order to have a nice 
white complexion, but I fear they are 
losing some red corpuscles by doing 
so. 

] 





gives so 


[ can’t see 


go to school from seven to nine 
months out of the year. I have hada 
course in domestic science. I think 
every girl should know how to cook 
and keep house as well as to learn 
how to farm, so I will give a recipe 
for a “Melt-in-your-mouth” cake: 
cup butter, creamed 20 minutes 
with 144 cups of sugar (granulated), 
24 cup of cream, 2% cups of flour sift- 
ed with 3 teaspoons baking powder, 
2 teaspoons of lemon extract Seat 
hard, and lastly fold in lightly, the 
Bake 


stiffly beaten whites of 5 eggs. 


you and your 


in layers, fll with crushed bananas. 
Hope this’ wilfhélp”seme one. “T wish 
paper. a lifetime ‘of 
DAISIE MEADOWS 
Tenn. 


Going to Be.a Teacher 


LIVE ona farm which contains 

about 300 acres, and we raise most 
everything we need. 

We have four horses, fifteen cows, 
about twenty-five sheep. The wool 
we have made into cloth for home 
use. The game in this section is fox, 
raccoon, opossum, squirrel, rabbit, 
wild cats. 

lama cripple, and as I cannot farm 
and hunt, | am going to school to get 
an education so I can follow some 
trade, but [ like farming very much. 
Ail young people who cannot work 
should go to school so that they will 
be able to care for themselves. 

Tam now doing seventh and eighth 
grade work, and am now studying to 
take the state examination in April. 

WILSON CROCKER, 

Lawley, Ala., Rt. 1 


prosperity. 
Dandridge, 








A Young Cook 


LIKE to cook. JI can cook bread, 

cakes, pies and puddings. Mamma 
says I can cook as good bread as she 
ever saw. | help mamma in the kitch- 
en all the time. I would cook all the 
time if mamma would let me. 

I study the tourth grade books. Tam 
nine years old. THELMA ROYAL. 

Abbott, Texas. 





A Word to Our Boys and Girls 


gh I me say to the girls and boys 
now in the public schools of the 
South that when your long vacation 
begins, don't lay your books .aside 
and allow them to become covered 
with dust froma lack of use, but 
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whenever an opportunity for study 
presents itself, make the very best 
use of it possible. Review the work 
of the present session at least to suéeh 
a degree that when your school again 
opens your teacher may be enabled 
to carry you forward in your ‘text 
books without having to “turn you 
back.” Most of the boys and girls 
of the South live on the farms, and 
are educated in the public schools of 
the country. These have ample op- 
portunities from time to time to de- 
vote to their books. Won’t you do 
it? Won’t you? Then there is the 
school library which can furnish a 
goodly number of the most choice 
books for information and entertain- 
ment during the spring and summer 
months. Let us make the very best 
use of all these opportunities. 
C. C. WRIGHT. 





Smoking Stunts the Growth of Boys 
HATEVER difference of opinion 
there may be about the advisa- 

bility of smoking for men, there is 

none as to its pernicious effect upon 
boys. It affects the action of the 
heart and reduces the capacity of the 
lungs. Young men who are being 
trained for athietics are not permit- 
ted to smoke by their trainers. be- 
cause, as they say, “It is bad for the 
wind.” The argument that will ap- 
peal most forcibly to your boy is that 
smoking will stunt his growth. It has 
been proved that youthful smokers 
are shorter and weigh less than their 


comrades who do not smoke. Cigar- 
ettes are particularly injurious. Nico- 


tine, the active principle of tobacco, 
is said by chemists to be, next to 
prussic acid, the most rapidly fatal 
poison known. The tender tissues of 
a growing boy cannot absorb even a 
very small quantity of it without most 
injurious results——Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. 
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THAT 


far-between complaints we get. 
Here's one from “Mr. Jeptha Graves of 
of his tetter just as it was received. 


The Pregressive Farmer, 
Dear Sirs:- 


Please run the Ad. 


gets the Business, 


Yours Very Truly 


thing in life.” He didn’t Know what fear 





as gamer than he. 


Understand, I don’t mean to be 


on” spirit, his good-natured gameness, is 


Testimonials have 


letters like this are few and far: between, 


N. W. Ayer & Seon-—probably the 
scllors in the country—say, 
Here's to you, Mr. Graves, and I hope 


You're “game” and 


postoffice with mail. 
Right here, let me say there's nothing 
expect a few printed words to do what he, 
at once and on the first offer. 
Advertising beats 
a limited number of prospective buyers, 
e 





As it is, we have to depe: 





“BULL DOG” GRIP 


O OFTEN have I reproduced testimonial letters from people who received wonderful 
results from our paper that it’s only right and fair that I reproduce the few-and- 





Sturgis, Miss.,--a photographic reproduction 
Read 


Aeptha Graves, Proprietor 
fhe Unriete Stare... 


Enclosed you will find my check for $1.84 for which you will 


a3 below for two weeks,My other Ad. didnt get a single 


Inquiery but I am comeing back at you for I know 


| pare 4 hmm ce!e 


When I y mind jumped back to the days when I was a boy and 
owned a Bull pup As Rebecca's parasol was to her, this pup was to me, “the dearest 


But that quality in him that [ loved the 


most was his ability to “hang on” and 
“shake’, He always won in such a contest-—-wearing down whoever held the other end 
of the rag or rope to which he had fastened his stecl-like jaws, 


likening 
refreshing, and I'm prouder of his letter than 
I am of most testimonials. It shows his faith in us. 


become “samey’’ or so 


biggest and most 


“Keeping everlastingly at it brings success.” 


deserve to win. 
“magical” 


personal salesmanship simply 


few pennics) goes into the homes of thousands, 

If 1 could see and talk to the thousands of farmers who ought to advertise T could 
sell thousands of dollars worth of space in 
1d upon our adv: 
And—it pays us to “Keep everlastingly 


it. 


Sturgis, Missiesippi Merah .26,1916. 


that your ads generally 
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was, and nothing that ever walked or crawl 


Mr. Graves to a Bull pup, but his “hang 


frequent as to go almost unnoticed, .but 


successful advertising coun- 


this time our readers will swamp your 
about advertising. No man need 
in person, cannot do—that is, sell something 
because &@ Man can only call on or 


whereas an advertisement (costing only a 


this great paper. 














MY big, 208-page buggy book this year is 

more than just a free catalog. There is 
a story back of it. It isan achievement—some- 

thing I have been working toward for years. 


Here’s the Story — Read It 


When I started in the buggy business years ago, some 
of the old heads in the industry laughed at me. They 
f said the young man from Kentucky would not succeed— 
D. T. BOH would not grow. I just winked my eyes and worked. I 
seneaane had the right idea and I knew it. I was in the right loca- 
tion. I had many big advantages and have taken advantage of them. 


Think It Over 


Here I am located right in the very heart of the hickory-growing 
district of America. I am in a town where taxes are low and help 


is plentiful and not expensive. I know the carriage business from A 
to Z. It is in my blood. My father and my grandfather were in the same business before me. 


Now, I Have a Big Story to Tell You In My New Book 


A story of better buggies, lower prices, a longer and stronger guarantee. I want you, Southern 
farmers, to write me a letter. I want you to do it now. I wanttosend you a book that is educational, that will open 
your eyes to low prices, that will enable you to buy on better terms than you ever dreamed of, 


prom Paces to You 
Sixty Days’ Road Test 


Unlimited Guarantee — $30,000 Bond 
HERE is not a weak spot in this good to you. In the first place,I save mS en _— 


° under my personal direction by expert work- \ 
wall of protection around mycustom- mentrained in the Bohon way. The material 
ers. More than that, I challenge the comes out of this country—the best second- 
‘ns whole buggy world on prices. Get | cathe ond Aoaagpe “er world. ei sg 
e the big book. Then you decide Cans Dusiness also. sitter you get my Dig 

5 * book and pick out the buggy you want, I let you 
| That’s all I want you to do today. hitch your A sd. to it and give Colds for 60 days i 
Company, Everything I claim in my adver- the roughest roads in your country. If the buggy shows any 


S . signs of weakening, I take it back—the road test 
10 Main St. tisement is more than made doesn’t cost you a cent. 


Harrodsburg, Ky. My Big Bond Is Your Prote« : eee 2 _ : 
‘idniais ileal . os iil ns es make hes eet betes fg of a buggy you want, you will find 
“ ' z ae it i i <— tyles, lower prices, everything you are look- 
or expense on m t, Think of it! There is no time limit to my guarantee on _#t 9 this book—-more styles, se age y gy . 
Taaait tie deen ie workmanship and material. If you dinnonoe a flaw at i2gfor. The book is a beauty. Itis the largest buggy vehicle 
book or books checked : r Bay pee catalog ever issued. It covers every kind of harness, too, this be- 
below. Please send post- any time, no matter when, I make itright, andIdo ,; the taveest bu and harness fact line di 
paid to my address: not?ask you to take my word for this. You are pro- ae ve ore ssy mn aS romnuenctnty Seng Cinees Sb 
tected by a $30,000.00 bond to make you abso- CuSumer. The a tells all you want to know. It answersevery 
lutely safe, no matter what happens. See’ 70s Cee eee ; ; ; 
Harness Catalog * If interested in my Money-Saving Merchandise and Farm Equip- 
Rober pay nk Meaty Soy Fes Write for Free Books—I haven’t room ment Catalog, check it in the coupon also and both books will be 
[| to tell you half the big story here. Itdoesn’t sent frveeé, Do not wait. Fill out the coupon and mail today. 


Name The D. T. Bohon Co., 10 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


yy 
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proposition anywhere. Ihave seen you $25 to $50 on any buggy you buy. The | A7 XD 
to that. Ihave built aregular Chinese ugsies are built right in my own factory q i 
\ P) 
\ 4 


| BUGGIES 


“A H/N) 
es / \ BOHON 


Bohon’s Buggy and 
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